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Ir is asserted by the ancient Sagas and historians that Odin, chief 
of the Asers, gained possession of the three kingdoms of Scandina- 
via. He came from the far East, bringing with him the language, 
customs and peculiar ceremonies of his native land. The Ice- 
landic dialect, even at the present day, bears evident traces of an 
Eastern origin, while in the traditions of her Pagan times are found 
still more remarkable analogies. Still, one seeks in vain the full 
beauty and richness of the Eastern mysticism, the perfect symbols 
of Egyptian faith, and the charming Grecian fable. Oriental my- 
thology can indeed be traced, but it will be found stripped of many 
a charm, in this change of its altars and high places. The rough, 
chilling winds of the North seem to have driven before them the 
myriads of nymphs, sylphs and winged angels which hover around 
the forests of Hymala and press the green vales of Cashmere. 
They may indeed have been attendant divinities, starting with the 
battalions of Odin, but few seem to have possessed the courage to 
sustain so long a migration, and have returned to their paradise of 
flowers. Others again have been robbed, along the route, of the 
richly-colored garments which once adorned them. Many an east- 
ern goddess has lost in these wild wanderings her sparkling diadem 
of gold, and parted with her magic girdle. 

The Heaven of the ancient Scandinavians was a poor one; its 
choicest food the flesh of the wild boar; its beverage beer and milk, 
and its inhabitants the most miserable divinities which can be ima- 
gined. They lived in continual struggles with the giants, in fear of 
the great wolf Fenris, and to escape the perils which surrounded 
them, were obliged to call in the assistance of their most inveterate 
enemy, Loki. For the full attainment of poetic talent, Odin was 
compelled to take the form of a serpent; and to secure the wisdom 
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Aeenended ws his station, was Senet to sattifics aneye. Though 
the head of the gods, he was necessitated, on sudden exigencies, to 
descend from his throne and hasten to the fabled well of Mimer. 
All these gods too grew old and died, and needed a constant resort 
to the apples of Iduna to preserve their health and beauty. And 
after all, we are told a day will come when neither the apples of 
Iduna, nor other celestial appliances, can continue their existence. 
The world will disappear before them, and they will perish, toge- 
gether with Loki, the Principle of Evil. 

The religion of the East was formed by a peculiar priesthood, 
and is filled with philosophic combinations and ingenious systems. 
That of the Scandinavians, on the contrary, was arranged for a na- 
tion of soldiers. It is austere, devoid of ornament, and energetic. 
Its dogmas resemble a martial code. Its hymns are war-cries, and 
its feast- -days, battles. The blood of slaughtered victims continu- 
ally stains its temples, and the future good. aspired to by its heroes 
is the daily combat of Valhalla. The Eastern mysticisms, in their 
full developement, resemble wild flowers springing up from an ex- 
uberant soil, beneath a genial sky. Those of Scandinavia are 
gloomy as the storm-clouds of the Baltic, mournful as the howling 
winds of Norway, or desert Iceland. Still, amid this collection of 
old traditions may be often found many an ingenious speculation ; 
and sufficient interest will be excited in examining the existing 
analogies between the religious doctrines of the North and those of 
the more favored regions whence they were derived. 

The Scandinavian cosmogony opens in the same manner as that 
of all the ancient nations. At the commencement we hear of no- 
thing but night and chaos. The Supreme Intelligence, the ALt- 
FADER, alone exists. By his power he produces the region of 
Ginougap, covered with ice, and also the burning clime of Mous- 
pelheim, guarded by Surtur, who will finally conquer the gods and 
destroy their creations. The heat of Muspelheim softens the icy 
soil of Ginougap, and from this humidity or principle of life (recog- 
nized also in India and Egypt,) is produced the giant Ymer. The 
further operation of the same principle creates the cow Audumbla, 
from whose side flow four torrents of milk, the nourishment of 
Ymer. Next there springs, in one night, a man and woman from 
the left arm of Ymer, and from his feet a son. These are the pro- 
genitors of the race of giants. Here may be traced a striking an- 
alogy to the creations of the Eastern Brahma, who produced from 
his mouth the Brahmins, from his arms the race of warriors, from 
his helmet, laborers, and from his feet, the accursed. 

Meanwhile, the wonderful cow Audumbla is sustained by licking 
the hoar-frost from Ginougap. The movement of her tongue dur- 
ing the first day causes hair to appear, during the second a human 
head, and on the third a full-grown man. This is Bor, who marries 
the daughter of the giant, and becomes the father of three sons, 
Odin, Vile and Ve, who, uniting for the purpose, kill Ymer, the 
Scandinavian Titan. His blood, which flowed in torrents, drowns 
the other giants, with the exception of one, who, escaping with his 
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wife, goes elsewhere to propagate his species. From the flesh of 
Ymer the sons of Bor frame the earth, and from his blood the lakes 
and seas; his bones are changed to mountains, and his teeth to 
stones ; his skull, upheld by four dwarfs, forms the vault of Heaven, 
and his brains the clouds. From his eyebrows are woven palisades 
to protect the gods against the giants, and the fiery sparks which 
fall from Muspelheim are turned to stars. 

There is also in the country of the giants a man named Nor, 
whose daughter, Night, has given birth to Day. Night overruns 
the earth on a fiery courser, who at each step shakes his foaming 
rein, and thus produces dew. Day too is borne by a still more 
rapid courser, whose sparkling mane illuminates the earth. The 
sun and moon are two beautiful children, stolen by Odin from their 
parents. They are followed by two wolves, which threaten con- 
tinually to devour them ; thus producing such rapidity of flight. A 
similar belief is found in the mythology of other nations. A Mon- 
gol tradition, for example, asserts that the gods wished to punish 
Aracho for some crime committed, who, in order to avoid their ven- 
geance, betook himself to flight. They pursued, but were unable 
to effect their object. They demanded from the sun the place of 
his concealment, but received only evasive answers. They next 
addressed themselves to the moon, who discovered his retreat. 
From that period Aracho has pursued the sun and moon without 
cessation. On the occurrence of an eclipse, the inhabitants of 
Mongol believe that this enemy of the gods has suddenly attacked 
some star, which he is determined to devour; and assembling in 
great haste, utter loud cries to distract him from his purpose. 

But to return to the Scandinavian world, which is now created. 
Odin has peopled the sky with godg, while the giants inhabit some 
far-off region, the precise locality of which Icelandic theogony dis- 
dains to mention. The earth however still remains a desert, until 
the gods, wandering one day along the borders of the sea, discover 
the branches of two trees floating in the water. Drawing these to 
land, they form from them a man and woman, calling the former 
Ask and the latter Ambla. The first of the gods presents them with 
a soul and life ; the second with the power of movement; the third 
with speech, sight and hearing. This new act of creation bears 
testimony to the superstitious reverence with which many of the 
Eastern nations regarded certain kinds of trees. The Greeks, for 
instance, placed the abode of nymphs in the beech trees, and de- 
manded oracular responses from the oaks of Dodona. The Druids 
collected the mistletoe with golden hooks, and the ancient Germans 
delighted much in consecrated forests, where they worshipped 
idols. 

It is in one of these sacred retreats that they have represented 
CurisT as walking, surrounded by the rays of his celestial presence, 
while all the trees are bowed in humble adoration. The poplar 
alone remains erect, and receives the following sentence: ‘ Since 
you have refused to bend before me, you shall hereafter bow low 
before the wind of the morning, and be ruffled by the breeze of eve- 
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ning ;’ and since this period, that tree has been continually agitated. 
Indeed, how many are the wonders which the superstition of the 
middle ages have attributed to the stillness of the forest! How 
often are we told of fairies who await on some verdant forest bank 
the arrival of a favored knight, to conduct him to their secret pa- 
laces! And how often too has poetry, interpreting this popular 
belief, alluded to a hidden magic of the woods ! 

The divinities of Scandinavia, like those of Greece, represent, 
though on a more extended scale, the various vicissitudes and pas- 
sions of human life. The beings they have created are engaged in 
constant combats with each other. Giants fight with giants, and 
the gods employ much time in the fabrication of defensive armor. 
They also assemble on fixed occasions to consider the events of 
earth and the great destinies of mankind. This grand council of 
the gods is held under the ash Ydragsil, the image of Time, repre- 
sented as the most beautiful and greatest of all trees. Its roots 
descend to the bowels of the earth, its branches overshadow the 
world, and its top reaches to the heavens. It has also three princi- 
pal roots, one of which touches the abodes of the departed, the 
second the country of the giants, and the third, Valhalla. In the 
realm of the giants is placed Mimer’s Well, the fabled source of 
wisdom, for access to whose waters Odin sacrificed an eye; thus 
presenting a touching picture of the sufferings attending the acqui- 
sition of true science. Near the abodes of the gods is found the 
country of the Past, where the decrees of fate are pronounced by 
three Nornas, Urd, Verdandi and Skuld: the Past, Present and 
Future. On the branches of this wonderful ash sits an eagle, whose 
knowledge embraces all matters, and beneath him is a serpent, who 
is constantly gnawing at the rogts. At no great distance are two 
swans, who will one day sing the death-song of the ash Ydragsil, 
and four stags that will devour its leaves, as the seasons devour the 
spoils of time. 

The gods inhabit splendid palaces, with walls of gold and silver 
tapestries. The abode of Odin is a city, more resplendent than the 
sun. His immediate attendants are the elves, good genii, and other 
mystic beings, so common in the mythology of India and Persia, 
and who, during the middle ages, were so often represented as 
sleeping beside the banks of rivers, dancing by moonlight on the 
plains, gathering around the hearth of the laborer, or hanging sus- 
pended from the needles of the maiden. 

For the purpose of communicating with the world, the gods 
framed the rainbow, and placed a belt of fire in its centre, that the 
giants might not pass it. Hach day they traverse this aérial route 
on horseback, with the exception of Thor, who is obliged to follow 
on foot, as his weight is so great that no horse can support it. 

There are twelve principal gods. The first is Odin, the Master 
of the Universe and the God of Battle. He is the ‘Siva’ of the 
Orientalists, at once creator and destroyer, benevolent and cruel; 
invoked by humble supplication and appeased by blood. Seated 
upon a high throne, from which he can survey the world, he presides 
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over the councils of the gods. He has twelve names, and in addi- 
tion has usurped that of ‘ Allfader;’ thus introducing a strange 
contradiction into Northern mythology, for Odin will one day die, 
while the same creed asserts that Allfader will exist forever. The 
Scandinavians, who in their thirst for battles cared little about a 
peaceful and forgiving deity, worshipped Odin as the leader of 
their armies and the god of bloody combats. They exchanged his 
title of Creator for that of ‘God of Terror and of Conflagration ;’ 
‘The Devastator;’ the ‘ Father of Carnage.’ He is represented 
as traversing the air on a horse with eight feet. He is present at 
all battles, and animates the combatants, receiving from the war- 
riors the souls of those whom they have slain. Delighting in the 
sound of the sword, he passes invisibly along the cohorts, though 
the heroes recognize his presence by the sudden valor which in- 
spires them, and even fancy they can hear the neighing of his steed. 
He withdraws from those who are destined to be conquered, and 
lends his lance to the conquerors. When the bloody struggle is 
over, the attendant Valkyries bear off the souls of those who have 
fallen courageously. 

Thor is the god of Force; the framer of thunder-bolts, and the 
implacable enemy of monsters and giants, whom, like a second 
Hercules, he pursues through all their lurking-places. He has iron 
gauntlets, which no other of the gods can bear, a magic belt, which 
doubles his power whenever he wears it, and a hammer which, 
when thrown at his enemies, returns to his grasp immediately. His 
chariot is drawn by two goats, and when passing through the clouds 
the rumbling of the wheels resembles thunder. The worship of 
Thor has been general throughout Scandinavia, and his name has 
been given to many towns, rivers and mountains, as well as to one 
of the days of the week.* 

The third god is Fryer, who governs the seasons and regulates 
the sun. He is regarded with especial veneration by the Scandi- 
navians, who invoke his aid for successful harvests. It is their cus- 
tom, at the commencement of summer, to place his statue in a 
chariot and convey it around their fields, confident that he alone 
can cause the wheat to ascend from the ground, or the fruit to ripen 
on the trees. He is also a powerful and courageous god, and has 
a sword of such temper that he can cut through helmets of iron and 
rocks as easily as straws. One day, impelled by a fatal curiosity, 
he mounted the high council-seat of Odin, and gazed with aston- 
ishment over the whole earth. Nothing was concealed from him. 
Cities suddenly revealed to him their treasures, fortresses their 
stores of arms, and the abodes of man the vices and passions of 
their inmates. He was however neither seduced by the riches nor 
awed by the power of kings; but seeing afar off, at the foot of a 
mountain, a damsel of bewitching beauty, his heart was smitten, and 
he descended from the throne with sorrow. His peace was gone 
forever. His associates, alarmed at his melancholy, demanded the 








* IcELanpic, Thorsdagr ; Danish and Swedish, Torsdag; German, Donnerstag; English, Thursday. 
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cause, anid succeeded in diuting out ‘thes avout of bie love. One 
of them promised to seek out “the object of his passion, but de- 
manded, as a recompense, his famous sword. The god consented, 
and soon after espoused his beloved; but at the destruction of the 
world he will be weaponless in the great combat, and be conquered 
by the giants. 

These three gods form the Scandinavian Trinity. Next in order 
comes Nord, the } Neptune of the North, who rules the waves and 
distributes to his favorites the treasures of the sea. Nextis Tyr, the 
protector of warriors; then Braga, the god of poetry and song. 
The runes are written in his language, and he is married to Iduna 
(immortal Poetry) who, with her golden apples, prevents the gods 
from growing old, and the heavens from being clothed in mourning. 

Heimdal is the guardian of the celestial bridge, and the offspring 
of nine mothers. “Night and day he watches at ‘the entrance of the 
fortress of the gods to prevent the approach of giants. The Edda 
asserts that he sleeps less than a bird, while his sight i is so keen that 
he distinguishes objects hundreds of miles distant, and his ears so 
fine that he can hear the grass grow in the valleys, and even the wool 
upon the backs of sheep. 

Balder is the god of Benevolence ; the principle of good. Dream- 
ing on acertain occasion that he was about to die, he recounted his 
fears to Odin, who mounting his famous horse, descended tothe shades 
to consult the prophetess, and there learnt the fate of Balder. Frigga 
Odin’s queen, when informed of the threatened calamity, demanded 
an oath from all things living that would not injure her son Balder. 
Unfortunately she omitted a young tree just planted near Valhalla, 
which was so small as not be regarded as a source of danger. 
Loki, however, the principle of evil, was well acquainted with what 
had passed, and plucking a branch from the neglected tree, reserved 
it for a future purpose. One day when the assembled gods were 
playfully pursuing Balder with their swords and lances, Loki placed 
the fatal branch in the hands of the blind Hander, who laughingly 
rushed toward Balder and killed him on the spot. At this misfor- 
tune a cry of horror resounded through the world. The funeral of 
Balder was conducted with great pomp, and his body was burnt, to- 
gether with that of his wife, and his celebrated war horse. All 
Nature was in mourning, and even Death lamented. Hauder be- 
sought for Balder the privilege of being restored to life, which was 
assented to, provided all the dead and living would weep for him. 
Odin therefore assembled the inhabitants of the universe to join 
in this universal lamentation. The whole human race wept for the 
departed god; the very stones seemed to move in pity, and the 
mightiest trees bent in sorrow at his fate. One, however, bearing 
the appearance of a wrinkled old woman, advanced, whose counte- 
nance was joyous, and whose eyes refused to shed atear. It was 
Loki, who had thus transformed himself to escape detection. It 
was his act alone which retained Balder in the realms of death, and 
we shall hereafter learn the vengeance which overtook him. 

After these divinities, we must mention Vidar, who will one day 
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kill the great wolf F enris, v ali, the god of Archery, Uler, the patron 
of skating, and Forsate, who appeases quarrels and presides in ju- 
dicial assemblies. 

There are also twelve principal goddesses, among whom may be 
mentioned first, Frigga, the wife of Odin, who divides with him the 
souls of those who fall in battle. Next comes Freya, goddess of 
Love, who like Venus has given her name to one of the days of the 
week ; Eyr, the great nurse : of the celestials ; Gifione, the protectress 

of vir gins ; : Lorna, who reconciles lovers ; Vora, who knows the past, 
and Sxowa, who protects the learned. 

Splendid temples were erected to these divinities, and bloody sac- 
rifices smoked upon their altars. There were annually three great 
feasts, in summer, autumn and mid-winter. It was at these religious 
festivals the priests slew all the prisoners of war, criminals con- 
demned to death, multitudes of wild boars and horses, especially 
white horses, which, as in Persia, were regarded with great venera- 
tion. ‘The blood of these victims was collected in reservoirs of stone 
or brass, and scattered by the priests around the temple and over 
the crowd. ‘The palpitating hearts of the slain were then given to 
the multitude, immense casks of beer were opened, and the reli- 
gious festivals too often degenerated into disgusting orgies. Each 
ninth year the Scandinavians held a still more solemn assembly. It 
is asserted by Bishop Dithmar, in his ‘ Chroniques de Merebourg,’ 
that on one of these occasions ninety-nine men were killed, and an 
equal number of horses, dogs and cocks ! 

These sacrifices served the double purpose of rendering homage i 
to the gods, and enabling the priests to form prognostications and 1 
foretell events. The Scandinavians, like the Romaas, had a species ' 
of augury in which they placed great faith. Indeed, they were in 
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all respects credulous and superstitious. Amid the creeds they 
professed will be found the fatalism of the Greeks, the Sabeism 
of earlier religions, and the Fetism of the most ignorant African | 
races. They believed in destiny, and attributed great influence to | 
the stars, and conjunctions of the planets. They swore by stones, | 
and if they had an injury to avenge, placed the head of a horse on 
a pole and turned it as an evidence of hostility in the direction of ' 
their enemy. 
The same peculiar superstitions can be traced in their ideas of an 
hereafter. Their acai was Valhalla, which could be entered 
by five hundred gates. It contained four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand warriors, whose daily employment was the renewal of the 
combats they had fought on earth, and who, clothed in armor, were 
continually tilting with each other. Those who were wounded, how- 
ever, in these celestial tournaments suffered no pain, and those who 
died apparently beneath the blows of their adversaries, were imme- 
diately restored to life. The end of each day’s battle was the signal 
for the arrangement of the feasting table, and the elected were placed 
in honorable stations near the gods. Their beverage consisted only 
of milk from the goat, Heidrun, and unmixed beer, while their food 
was the smoking members of a wild boar, which each night reap- 
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peared untouched. Odin is stationed in their midst, though he neither 
eats nor drinks, but amuses himself by presenting his portion to two 
wolves, who are his constant attendants. He bears also on his 
shoulders two ravens, who, traversing the earth daily, return in sea- 
son for the banquet, and whisper to him the intelligence they have 
collected. The banquet-table of Valhalla is attended by the Val- 
kyries, who are females of superior beauty and stature, completely 
armed and managing a peculiar lance with great dexterity. They 
assist at all battles, and march around the field of death. On their 
heads glitter shining helmets, and their armor is without a spot. 
Their furious horses are represented as bounding along beneath 
them, shaking their steel bits and covering the earth with foam. 
They also mingle with the combatants, increase their courage, pro- 
long the battle, and at evening collecting the souls of the brave de- 
arted, bear them to the skies. 

The hell of the Scandinavians, called Hella, is situated in the ex- 
treme north, and traversed by nine rivers whose waters are dark and 
turbulent. It is surrounded by eternal night, and its approach is 
winding and obscure. When Honnodr descended to search for his 
brother Balder, he journeyed for nine nights across gloomy and 
silent valleys. It is to this sad abode that the wicked are condemned, 
though the nature of their punishment is not related in the Edda. 
The abodes of the condemned are represented among other nations 
of the north by the same picture of darkness and silence. It is a 
custom of the Laplanders, in burying their dead, to place a _ tinder- 
box by the side of the departed, that he may light himself through 
the gloomy passages leading to the other world. A Finnish tradition 
relates that a mother was mourning the death of her little child, 
when the decease of its father was suddenly announced to her. ‘It is 
well,’ she exclaimed; ‘he is strong, and can carry my poor infant to 
the land of the departed!’ 

The Scandinavian hierarchy is given as found in the ancient 
Edda. Its gods may be considered as the representatives of moral 
order, supreme wisdom and justice. But opposed to all this we find 
Loki the Principle of Evil. He is the Typhon, the Ahiran of this 
Mythology. By birth he belongs to the perverse race of the giants, 
while his beauty and intelligence assimilate him to the gods. By his 
vices he is fitted for the chief of the infernal spirits. A skilful 
Proteus, active and insinuating in his speech and manners, he un- 
dergoes all possible transformations, adapting his ready tones to 
falsehood and deceit. The gods, it is true, avail themselves of his 
services, for he is peculiarly adroit, yet he deceives while serving 
them, and his hatred is implacable. He has two children by his wife 
Signe, and by his intercourse with the daughter of a giant is the 
father of three monsters, the great Midgard Serpent, whose folds 
encircle the earth, Hela, the goddess of Death, andthe Wolf Fenris. 
The gods, foreseeing that this wolf would prove their enemy, en- 
deavored, but for along while in vain, to chain him. They at length 
formed a magic cord, light and fragile in appearance, which they 
desired to persuade Fenris to wear by way of ornament. ‘No,’ 
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tated the aelt ‘ J fue treachery. One of you must guarantee 
good faith, by placing his hand in my mouth, while I make trial of 
it.’ Tyer consented to do so, and paid the forfeit with his hand, but 
the gods succeeded in their purpose. The chain was finally secured 
to a huge rock, and guarded by a moveable sword, which prevented 
the monster from biting his fetters in pieces. 

Having thus triumphed over their most fearful enemy, the gods 
next determined to punish the crimes of Loki. In this they were 
also baffled for a long period. Fleeing from them, he constructed a 
habitation, open on all sides, from which he could discover the ap- 
proach of his pursuers, and generally escaped by some sudden meta- 
morphose. On one occasion he changed himself into a salmon, and 
took refuge in a river. The gods fished for him with a net, and 
Thor finally seized him by the tail at the moment he was plotting 
some new transformation. Chaining him between two rocks, they 
placed a serpent above his head, which covered him incessantly with 
venom. But his wife Syne, faithful still in this misfortune, seated 
herself by his side and received the poison in a basin; when how- 
ever this is filled, and she rises to empty its contents, the venom falls 
upon the body of Loki, and causes such convulsions, that he tears 
himself in agony, thus producing earthquakes. 

But the reign of the gods is limited. The day is coming when 
the genii of evil, bursting their fetters, will effect the destruction of 
the world. This period will be announced by frightful portents. 
Three dreary winters will succeed each other, while not one ray of 
light will illume the sky ; no spring-flower will bloom in the vallies ; 
not a blade of grass will grow upon the hills. Famine and pesti- 
lence will scourge the earth. Hatred will divide families, and bro- 
thers will murder each other. Allties of affection will be sundered. 
There will be no longer a domestic hearth, or love or virtue. Crime 
will fasten itself on the souls of men like a cancer, and those who 
continue just will sigh for the quiet of the tomb. Suddenly the 
earth willtremble to its centre, the trees be uprooted and the moun- 
tain broken into fragments. The stars will fall from heaven, two 
wolves will devour the sun and moon, and the universe will be 
plunged in darkness. The ocean, restrained no longer in its bed by 
the hand of the Creator, will overflow the globe, and upon its stormy 
waters will be seen approaching the ship Nagelfar, filled with giants 
seeking out the dead. The Serpent Midgard will lash the waves 
into still wilder fury, as he spits his venom to the air. The wolf 
Fenris, advancing with rage, will touch with one jaw the heavens, 
while the other rests upon the earth. Loki, will march like Anti- 
Christ at the head of all these monsters, and Surtur will attend him 
with his flaming sword. 

From the outposts of the celestial fortress, Heimdall will sound 
an alarm which will reécho through the world. Odin will hasten 
to consult the well of Meimer, while the gods prepare for combat. 
Surtur will overcome the love-sick Freyer, who has parted with his 
sword. He will destroy the serpent, and fall himself beneath its 
venom. The wolf Fenris will devour Odin, but the powerful Vidar 
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with an iron grasp will tear his jaws swaniien. Loki and Heimdal 
will slay each other, and Surtur, the genius of fire, will embrace the 
universe. 

The world will pass away, as represented in the Apocalypse, the 
Zendervesta and the Vedas. Its inhabitants will perish by fire, and 
the race of gods be annihilated. But from the bosom of the waters 
will arise a new world, more beautiful and fertile than the former, 
and Balder will revisit it. Vida and Vali willalone outlive the gods. 
A child of the sun will light up this new universe with rays still 
brighter, and the human family will be renewed as the descendants 
of the two who have escaped destruction. ‘To Vahalla will succeed 
a still more glorious paradise, and Hela will be replaced by a new 
Hell. The sun, blessed by the gods, will cause the earth to bripg 
forth spontaneously, and eternal spring will dawn upon the world. 
The gods will find again the golden tablets of the ‘ Azers,’ and, as- 
sembled in council, will recall the past. 

Thus closes the Scandinavian Mythology; similar in its features 
and end to the mysteries and belief other nations, animated with 
hopes that go far beyond this fleeting world, and by sorrows which, 
too great for endurance, seek the destruction of a realm where all 
men suffer, and by faith, which builds upon its ruins an ideal region 
of unending bliss. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


Sue is fading, slowly fading 
From our vision now ; 

Deatu a cypress wreath is braiding 
For that marble brow ; 

But the lingering soul still gazes 
Through that dark blue eye, 

As the sun, departing, blazes 
Through the western sky. 


She is fading, fading slowly 
From our sight away ; 

In the cold grave, dark and lowly, 
She must soon decay. 

On that cheek the red is flushing 
For a moment brief, 

Like the hues of autumn blushing 
On the falling leaf. 


O’er that couch where friends are sighing, 
Deatu, with raven wings, 
Like a commorant is flying, 
And a dirge he sings! 
She is fading, fading slowly, 
Finished is her course ; 
In the church-yard, dank and lowly, 
Lies that maiden’s corse ! 








Avon, June, 1847. 





Church-Yard Flowers. 


U RC H-Y AR OD FLOWER S. 
BY W. G. C. HOSMER. 


I. 


Friowers of the Church-yard! 
Ye are as bright of hue 
As sisters that in greener spots 
Quaff drops of morning dew : 
A charm to the home of Death ye gave, 
Springing in beauty on Childhood’s grave ; 
Waving your heads in the wind, to and fro, 
Types of the innocent sleeper below. 


It. 


Flowers of the Church-yard ! 
A part of her ye seem 
Who in that heavy slumber lies 
That knows no pleasant dream : 
I saw her blue eyes in your violet gems, 
The grace of her form in your flexible stems, 
In diamonds of morn on your petals that lay 
Her tears, that the sunshine of joy chased away. 


Itt. 


Flowers of the Church-yard ! 
Your leaves are odorous still ; 
Ye died before the biting frost 
Of winter-time could kill : 
Though vanished our lost one from earth’s fading bowers, 
Remembrance of her is like fragrance of flowers ; 
She dawned on our vision, a creature of light, 
And passed ere the day was o’er-clouded by night. 


Iv. 


Flowers of the Church-yard! 
Her narrow house was cold ; 
Ye sprang, and warmed with summer tints 
The damp and gloomy mould: 
Thus came, when the path of existence was drear, 
Our darling the hearth of our homestead to cheer, 
But, ah! when our blossom was fairest to sight, 
Gnawed the worm of decay, and descended the blight ! 


v. 


Flowers of the Church-yard ! 
Another spring will wake 
A painted band as deep in dye 
Her grave-couch bright to make ; 
But, ah! never more will our threshold be crossed 
By mortal the peer of our loved and our lost ; 
Darkened earth was too poor such a treasure to own — 
Heaven’s casket is meet for such jewels alone. 
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THE LOLERERG PF APE BS. 


Poetry is usually associated in the mind with rural and solitary 
scenes. The Muse, as though the roar of busy cities were all at 
discord with her own softer measures, flies far from the thronged 
haunts of men, and makes her home on the mountain-top, or amid 
the sublime solitudes of the sea, or in some secluded valley, where 
birds and brooks and verdure and flowers furnish her most conge- 
nial associations. The poet seems out of place in the busy marts 
of commerce, where the warmest impulses of the heart are moulded 
into conventional forms, and naught of nature is seen, save here 
and there, in random spots of herbage, with stunted trees that seem 
to pine for their native solitudes, while even the boundless heavens 
above them seem contracted within the dimensions of an artificial 
sky-light. But when in scenes remote from these we find a vale 
like that of Tempe, (and there are many such, unchronicled, still 
in the world,) or a rude hamlet with romantic hills and streams 
about it, or a village embowered among trees, with here and there 
a taper spire pointing toward Heaven, we feel that there a poet 
should have been born, and lived, and sung, though perhaps in rude 
numbers, some of the songs that Nature taught him there. 

In accordance with these remarks, reader, you would most cer- 
tainly expect to find a poet at Idleberg; otherwise you might be 
sure the race of rhyming geniuses was extinct, and the world must 
accommodate itself to prosers forever after. We boasted, not long 
since, a pair of these ‘Sons of Song ;’ but we have lost them, and 
I will tell you how and why Idleberg is now poetless. 

Do not smile when | inform you that one of our poets is by trade 
an humble cobbler. In the land which gave birth to Franklin and 
Sherman and the ‘ Learned Blacksmith,’ we do not regard the tex- 
ture of the garment, or the nature of the calling, if the man be the 
‘gold for a’ that.’ Genius is no respecter of persons, or if it be, 
chooses most frequently to adorn the lot of the humble and the poor. 
I shall not venture to decide whether the wealth she confers be not 
more enviable than all the splendors of adventitious opulence. 

It has been many years since our cobbler-poet first made his ap- 
pearance in the village. He came originally from England, whence 
in a freak of his genius he eloped with’ the object of an early and 
romantic attachment. He reached the land of his adoption almost 
penniless, but soon found employment in one of the cities on the 
Atlantic sea-board, and went bravely to work. He had the misfor- 
tune, as most persons regard it, to be born a poet, and the Muse 
occupied the intervals of his daily toil. He became a welcome 
contributor to some of the best periodicals of the day; and I have 
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seen in certain - auinben of the ‘ Casket,’ which are still in his 
possession, some of his original poems, which possess much real 
merit. Their general tone is one of sadness; and they are full of 
tender recollections of his childhood and his fatherland, and of vain 
repinings on account of the adverseness of Fortune. Too often, 
however, while his pen was busy, the implements of his humble 
craft lay idle on his bench, and the impatient customer was dis- 
missed with a request to ‘call again.’ Then came poverty and 
want, and then —it must be written — then came the bottle, with 
its damning poison, to sear his brain and feed upon his life-bluod. 

They can never be written —the struggles of genius with po- 
verty and all adverse allotments. Yet we would not have it other- 
wise. The obstacles which oppose the progress of meaner minds 
are but the teachers of the great. If adversity has its trials, it also 
has its rewards. It is in the conflict, and not in repose, that the eye 
brightens and the arm gains strength. Genius, like gold, must be 
tried by the fire. Our Miltons must be blind to external nature ere 
the eyes of the soul can behold objects of truest sublimity, and our 
Shakspeares and Johnsons and Goldsmiths must write, for bread, 
the immortal sentiments which opulence would have concealed 
from them and from us forever. 

Yet there are those who would quench the aspirations of the 
humble and the gifted. They would teach him that ‘ man can live 
on bread alone,’ while his better nature is famishing. But it is often 
a sublime spectacle, while the favorites of fortune are pursuing the 
idle pleasures of the hour, to witness the noble struggles of genius, 
surmounting every obstacle, with the brave word ‘ Excelsior’ burst- 
ing from his lips. I confess I am an apologist for those who, de- 
spite adversity, thus seek to achieve a proud destiny. If the world 
is to grow wiser and better, to these the noble mission is allotted ; 
and whether, like Johnson from the garret, or Burns from the plough, 
let them speak, and men will hear them, though they may deny them 
bread. 

Our cobbler-poet grew poorer every day, until his necessities 
drove him from the city to seek employment elsewhere. From city 
to city, from town to town, he wandered, in obedience to the whims 
of his fancy, earning a scanty living meanwhile by toiling at his 
trade; and after several years of this erratic life, his fortunes 
brought him hither. Through all his reverses his wife clung to him 
with all the tenderness of a woman’s devotion. If her lot was a 
hard one, she bore it without a murmur; and he has more than 
once assured me that but for her unflagging sympathy through all 
his misfortunes, life would often have been to him an insupportable 
burthen. 

In the congenial quiet of our village this restless ‘son of genius’ 
seemed at length to have found repose. He went faithfully to work, 
and in his leisure hours he still remembered that he had been born a 
poet. His Muse, which had never deserted him, held delightful 
communion with him in the shade of our green valleys and along 
our murmuring brooks. His little shop rang with the hum of in- 
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dustry, and the village newspaper, though devoted mainly to the 
more important topics of politics and agriculture, was often embel- 
lished with specimens of his original poetry. The man who so 
strangely combined the rare qualities of the skilful artisan and the 
ingenious poet; soon became the ‘lion’ of the town; until, flattered 
by his successes, or disheartened by some unforeseen disappoint- 
ment, he soon relapsed into his old ways, and left us to mourn over 
the prostitution of his genius. Thus he lived on for several years, 
indulging by turns the various promptings of his eccentric nature ; 
now pursuing his trade with busy industry; now inditing rhymes for 
the entertainment of the town, and now rioting in the fumes of the 
bowl, and stalking fur days through the streets like a madman. 

An event at length occurred which proved an omen of*better 
days for our poet. Every body remembers the history of the 
Washingtonians. Their advent to the village found our hero in 
the height of a protracted ‘spree.’ He listened among a crowded 
auditory to the history of one who had been redeemed from the 
mastery of the bowl. He heard, and wept, and resolved; and to 
the astonishment and gratification of all, was among the first to sign 
the ‘ pledge.’ 

We are told that ‘there is joy in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth.’ There is similar joy sometimes on earth, no doubt, for 
we felt it in the hope of the restoration of this son of misfortune to 
virtue and happiness. Friends who had long been estranged, 
thronged about him; and no language can depict the new life 
which glowed in the bosom of his wife. His countenance, once 
haggard with care, grew radiant with healthful smiles. His fancy 
teemed with bright thoughts and glowing imagery; and nature, 
though long veiled in clouds, now seemed but a fairy garden, bloom- 
ing with delights to minister to his enjoyment, and furnish themes 
for his rapt contemplation. 

Our regenerated hero was not content to share alone the magical 
virtues of the pledge; but, like a shipwrecked mariner who has 
gained the shore, he stood aloft to wave the signal of hope to other 
victims of the same catastrophe. His burning eloquence always 
attracted crowded auditories, and I have seldom been more moved 
by human words than while listening, as I have often done, to his 
stirring harangues. His fame soon spread far and wide, and he 
awoke, almost within a day, from a life of obscurity and shame to 
a career of distinction and usefulness. 

He soon discovered that it was not difficult, by systematic efforts, 
to combine activity in his humble calling with the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of his mind. With increasing:competence and reiwakened 
hopes came a longing for the comforts of Home; a word whose 
sacred beauty had long been unknown to him. He purchased a 
lawn in the suburbs of the village, out in the fresh air and among 
the forest-trees, where the birds would come and sing all day for 
him. Here he erected as neat a cottage as poet would wish to 
dwell in. His garden was tastefully designed, and decorated with 
the choicest flowers. His wife moved cheerfully about, the mistress 
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of her homestead, singing at her welcome task. As they were 
childless, and people must have pets, his premises were populated 
with canaries and ring-doves and mocking-birds and English rabbits 
and Newfoundland dogs. His little parlor was appropriately fur- 
nished, its windows overlooking the garden and the lawn, while his 
library was supplied with many choice books, especially the works 
of his favorite poets. So that with books, and friends, and home, 
and virtue, and contentment, the lot of the humble poet seemed one 
which many a titled monarch might well have envied. 

Would that we could leave our hero here; but the victory, alas! 
was not complete. If he who after years of anxious toil and the 
most lavish expenditure had constructed a splendid palace, should 
suddenly apply thereto the incendiary torch, that he might gaze with 
rapture as the flames burst from the roof and wreathed themselves 
around the crumbling columns, he would be justly proclaimed a 
madman; yet not more justly than our unfortunate son of genius. 
One single step of error, in an hour of temptation, led to another, 
until friend after friend abandoned him, and the fair fabric of his 
hopes was levelled tothe dust. The flowers drooped in his garden ; 
his canaries died of starvation, and his wife soon resumed the lan- 
guid, hopeless gait of a drunkard’s wife; and the more recent ex- 
ploit of this eccentric son of the ‘ Sacred Nine’ was to don a martial 
coat and plume, shoulder a musket, and march off at the sound of 
the drum to wage war with the Mexicans. 

We can form no definite anticipations of our poet’s future career. 
The news has reached him of the sale of his home and library, and 
we have recently seen a touching poem from his pen, written from 
beneath the walls of Monterey, deploring in eloquent language the 
forfeiture of his well-earned treasures. We trust that the stern 
realities of a soldier’s life have restored him to reason. We hope 
for the best, and with good reason too; for we learn that as he sits 
by the camp-fire or paces his lonely sentinel path, his countenance 
is beginning to brighten with hope, and he speaks with confidence 
of the victory he has gained over a foe far more formidable to him 
than are all the battalions of ‘magnanimous’ Mexico. 

We turn to a brighter picture; the career of our other poet. 
When I forget the dearest associations of my school-boy days, I 
shall cease to remember him, and not before. Our Alma Mater 
presided in a quaint barn-like edifice, with a bull’s-eye at either 
gable-end, and a pigmy steeple on the roof for the protection of a 
nondescript instrument of music that jangled like a cow-bell. The 
building, from its elevated position, commanded the view of an ex- 
tensive campus, dotted with shade-trees, and presenting a varied 
landscape of gentle undulations and deep ravines; and purer than 
the waters of Helicon, and sweeter than the nectar of the gods, was 
the fountain that gushed from a grotto hard-by, to refresh us for the 
difficult task or the manly pastime. 

Those trees, with their bright foliage and grateful shade, were 
our own ; for each tyro had transplanted some choice shoot from 
the neighboring wood, and felt ever after a kind of paternal inte- 
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rest in its quate wad anny. ‘Tt has little to die: snitinoe my asap, but 
I shall never forget the holiday, many years ago, when after a care- 
ful selection, I tore a stripling elm from its native earth, and trans- 
slanted it deep within the soil of our campus. It was my first essay 
in horticulture, and yet the tree thrived as though all the dews and 
sunshine of Heaven had been appropriated to itself. It may seem 
a slight thing to plant a tree; yet it is laboring for posterity. The 
elm- tree, planted years ago by a thoughtless tyro, gives every pro- 
mise of rapid growth and majestic beauty ; and it is a pleasing 
thought to me, “that in years to come, troop after troop of joyous 
school- -boys, loitering about my old paths, shall admire its brilliant 
foliage, and rest beneath its grateful shade, long after he who 
planted it there, and now writes its stor y, shall have passed away 
and been forgotten. 

It was among such sacred associations as these that I first knew 
and loved the poet. We were ‘chums,’ in the most comprehensive 
sense of the term. The accidents and incidents of school-boy life 
were shared in common. The tedious hours of confinement and 
recitation; the welcome holiday; the exhilarating pastime; the 
repose from study and from play; ever found us side by side, and 
hand in hand. He confided to me all the inmost secrets of his bo- 
som, and favored me with a perusal of all his verses. Poetry was 
as much indigenous to him as song to the bird or fragrance to the 
rose. The works of the great poets of every age had ‘inspired him 
with their own noble sentiments and lofty aspirations. The judg- 
ment of a tyro in such matters is of course imperfect; but I am sure 
I have never seen more palpable traces of early genius than in the 
school-boy rhymes of this village poet. 

As I have said, we were inseparable. There were strange wild 
hopes and fancies in those two young heads as we pored over our 
books, or sat by the fountain, or wandered through the wood. The 
world was all a flowery paradise, and human hearts were full of love 
and tenderness, and there were no such monsters as care or sorrow 
in all our universe. The visible creation, with its sublime land- 
scapes, its gorgeous sunsets, its rivers and its lakes; the ocean yet 
unseen and inaudible to us, yet seen and heard through our favorite 
poets, as a familiar thing, with all its billowy expanse and its cease- 
less roar; the heavens, in their noonday glory and their midnight 
sublimity ; all these seemed to our young eyes and hearts the handi- 
work of Him whose name is Love, and whose mandate was to be 
grateful and enjoy. 

The mind of man, the sublimest creation of Derry, was a fre- 
quent theme of our musings. Philosophy led us to explore the hid- 
den mysteries of nature and the human heart. History pointed us 
to great battle-fields; to heroes and statesmen and bards. Poetry 
delighted us with its gorgeous imagery, its noble sentiments, its sub- 
lime pictures of the heroic and the beautiful. And thus in that 
young and dreamy morning of life we communed with the spirits 
of the great and the good of all ages. We wandered in fancy, 
hand in hand, over all consecrated ground. We sat, humble lis- 
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teners, at the feet of philosophers and bards. We paced the long 
corridors of temples, whose sole vestiges are solitary ruins, and 
drank at bright fountains, whose waters have been dried up for 
centuries. 

Then came a thirst for travel. When we grew to be men, 
though it seemed to be far off, we would see ‘the world. We 
would visit the scenes of which we had read with such interest ; we 
would stand where the heroes of antiquity had stood, centuries be- 
fore, and hold still closer communion with them there. Athens and 
Rome, with their sublime ruins ; and Venice, with its gondolas and 
palaces and prisons; and Italy, with its time-worn monuments of 
art; and Palestine, with its sacred city and its accursed sea. All 
these were the Meccas of our dreams. Such were our visions; 
vain and idle, perhaps, yet full of unalloyed happiness; and when 
we remember those days, with all their bright hopes, we feel that 
such are the privileges of youth, and that we did not spend an hour 
amiss. 

A radical change in due course of time came suddenly over my 
friend the poet; whom, for want of a better name, I shall call 
David. The incidents of a single day diverted the entire current 
of his thoughts, and exhibited his character in a new and most in- 
teresting light. The reader will perhaps readily imagine the ordeal 
to which I refer. ' 

It was May-day, and a queen was to be crowned in the village. 
The last of the April showers had fallen on the demise of that fickle 
month, and washed the face of Nature as bright as that of a babe 
on a birth-day or a christening. The village glowed in all its gar- 
dens and cops@s and orchards with foliage and flowers of every hue. 
The birds, as if resolved to keep the holiday too, made the air 
bright and vocal with their plumage and their songs. Every breeze 
was laden with perfumes, and in almost every dwelling of this pro- 
lific town there were young and innocent hearts which seemed to 
have gathered freshness and purity from the flowers they nurtured, 
and to beat with new life in anticipation of the festive scene. 

The genius of our poet had been called into requisition some 
days before, to contribute%o the pleasures of the festivity. It was 
his congenial task to write the recitations due to the ceremony of 
crowning the Queen of May, and he had been busy composing ad- 
dresses for Her Gracious Majesty, and all the Seasons, and the 
Nymphs and the Graces, and the heathen gods and goddesses. 

The day of days at length arrived. Every body had predicted 
for a month previous that it would be sure to rain hard on May-day ; 
but the ‘clerk of the weather’ kindly favored the sport, and show- 
ered down a flood of sunshine that proved every body to have been 
false prophets. The excitement had become intense among the lit- 
tle ones, who were to aid in the coronation ; and the guardian-angels 
who watched over innocence at Idleberg on the night before the 
first of May, must have been sadly perplexed as the restless fairies 
tossed to and fro all night, conning their speeches over and over 


until they had well nigh forgotten every word of them, and spring- 
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ing up at early dawn to be dressed betimes for the day. Such 
starching and ironing of white frocks, that should have been ready 
the day before, but for the April shower ; such running to the shops 
for ribbons and sashes ; such plaiting of hair and binding of wreaths 
and bouquets, with mammas and nurses and waiting-maids racing 
every where and in every body’s way, until Idleberg seemed to 
have awaked from the slumber of ages; and the old grandmothers 
declared that all the young people had gone hopelessly mad. 

The appointed hour came at last, though all the time-pieces did 
lag hours behind their time. A grove within the village suburbs 
had been selected as the scene of the mimic coronation; and 
thither, with its scores of bright faces and beautiful costumes, the 
procession moved like a living stream of flowers. They had-music, 
too, from the amateur band of the village; and as they gathered 
about the scene of their revels, every eyé bright with hope, and 
every countenance beaming with innocence and joy, I thought it a 
vision of loveliness such as I had never before witnessed. 

The poet, of course, was there, for he had composed the little 
drama of the day, and with a poet’s true heart he loved passionately 
such pictures of youth and innocence. He listened with pride as 
the play went on, and when the Queen of the day, the beautiful 
Lucy , arose and with a smile whose radiance shamed the 
beauty of the crown she wore, recited the address to her loyal sub- 
jects, he gazed and heard and wondered and admired, until his 
heart overflowed with all the rhapsodies of a first and passionate 
love. He had often met her before in his walks about the village, 
and had as often been pleased casually with the graces of her per- 
son ; but there was something in the associations of ¢hat May-day, 
kindling hope and love in every breast; something about Lucy, 
which marked her amid all that bright array as indeed a queen ; 
something in the air of blushing simplicity with which she repeated 
his verses, that made a far deeper and more permanent impres- 
sion on the poet’s heart. 

And who can adequately describe the first love of a poet? Even 
with us mortals of coarser clay, who can write nothing, or poor 
prose at best, it is a fierce crisis in ourefates, when some fair god- 
dess of the earth first throws her spell about our hearts, and takes 
us captive at her will. Even we forget all things else; home, 
friends, fame, gold; all that we once aspired after, and suffer our 
entire natures to be imbued with the all-absorbing passion. But 
who, we repeat, can describe the first love of a poet ? 

My friend at once threw into his first love all the enthusiasm of 
his nature. Books, recitations, grave professors, were all forgotten. 
All that science and philosophy had taught him; all that ambition 
had whispered into his eager ear, were discarded as inadequate to 
fill the void of his heart. His fierce and fiery Pegasus, from climb- 
ing mountains, and leaping wide and fearful chasms, and breasting 
the very billows of the sea, was now content to amble in green val- 
lies, and drink from silver brooks, and be chained with wreaths of 
flowers. His muse knew but one divinity—the Queen of that 
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memorable May-day. Blame not the poet, if in his first love he 
forgot all other aspirations; for thus he studied a page of the 
heart’s history, which he must peruse, before all its mysteries were 
revealed to him. 

I beg the reader to believe that the real, actual name of the neat 
cottage-like dwelling where the poet’s divinity was enshrined, was 
and is no other than ‘ Roseland.’ An elder sister, somewhat pre- 
disposed to the romantic, had thus entitled it, years before. There 
were winding, shady paths all through the orchard, whose thickly 
laced boughs intercepted the view toward the village ; and in the 
garden there were green banks and flower-beds, and rose-trees in 
abundance. Such was the scene of their frequent interviews ; and 
I need scarcely add, that Lucy’s sensitive heart responded, like a 
well-strung harp, to the poet’s impassioned wooing. Here, to com- 
mon eyes, the gentle girl of seventeen nurtured her flowers, and 
read her favorite poets, and carried with her ever the sweet smile 
and cheerful air of youthful innocence. But in the imagination of 
her Jover she became invested with all the attributes of a divinity. 
He found combined in her the chasteness of Diana, the wisdom of 
Minerva, and the beauty of Venus. ‘Roseland, with all its contiguous 
acres, seemed imbued with her presence. If he walked through 
the garden, the hues of the lily and the rose were but emblems of 
her charms, while all the birds in all the groves were vocal with her 

raise. 

: I do not wish to speak with aught of irony of my friend’s first 
attachment, but merely to convey an impression of its romantic 
intensity. I know there is a beautiful and sacred reality in the love 
of pure young hearts. I know that then the world wears a brighter, 
happier aspect; that life is lightened of its cares; that smiles and 
tears, that were unknown before, come to tell us that the depths of 
the heart have been probed and found full of hidden treasures. 
They may have been dreams we cherished then — dreams too idie 
for the thought of cold philosophy ; but I know that the visions of 
our early days, that came and faded like the sunshine on the cloud, 
like the cloud and the sunshine were born of Heaven. 

Spring and summer passed away, and passed on lightning wing 
with our lovers. Their constancy became proverbial; and the vil- 
lagers who observed them as they wandered together through the 
garden, or sat side by side in the village church, declared that 
‘ Although the course of true love did not often run smooth, surely 
that match had been made in Heaven.’ 

But I should have been writing for you, reader, a very common- 
place story, if it were to terminate in a wedding. Quite the con- 
trary is the fact, I assure you. In due time the lovers quarreled, 
as lovers always have done and always will do. Perhaps it was 
for slight cause ; perhaps for none other than an imaginary one; 
but when the bubble had reached its utmost circumference, pop ! 
and all its rainbow colors vanished into air! 

And what became of the dreamer thus suddenly awakened to a 
reality so startling? Love, ambition, almost hope itself, had left 
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him, and pride alone remained. He awoke from his vision of celes- 
tial beauty, to find that the earth and the sky had lost their roseate 
hue, and that in a world of human hearts he stood alone. He 
returned with resolute ardor to his long-neglected books, but 
science had lost its charms, and the slighted muse refused to answer 
his bidding. The friend who sympathized with him most deeply 
could only assure him that such paroxysms were usually brief in 
proportion to their violence, and that time, from the bitterest seeds 
of disappointment, often produces the most fragrant and healthful 
fruit. 

Let not the hackneyed or the heartless smile at the temporary 
discomfiture of the poet. He was passing through one of those 
crises in the history of the heart which serve best to develope the 
character. It is in the sternest conflicts of life, kindling anew the 
energies of the soul, that great and good thoughts are born. The 
poet had lived thus far in a world of his own dreamy imagination. 
Turning from the visionary past, he began to contemplate the stern 
realities of the future, and found that life has its trials and duties, 
to be met with patience and resolution; and all the warmth.and 
benevolence of his nature glowed in his countenance, as he ex- 
claimed : 

‘I have been a cypher in the midst of an active universe. All 
things else seem to be accomplishing their allotted destiny, while I 
alone am nought. My life has been a dream of nothingness, but it 
shall be a dream no longer. I have lived thus far for the gratifica- 
tion of idle whims: henceforth my ambition and my happiness shall 
be, to accomplish some good for others. Pain, disease and death 
are every where abroad. None are exempt from the ills of mor- 
tality, and science will teach me how many of these may be 
arrested or averted. 1 will yet be a link, however feeble, in the 
chain which binds man to his fellows ; and it will be something to 
have lived for, if the pale and languid cheek shall glow with health 
at my coming, and the dying man arise and walk abroad, and live 
to bless my poor skill for his strength.’ 

I commended my friend’s benevolent resolution, and bade him 
‘Gop-speed!’ The period of his academical studies expired about 
this time, and not long after he bade adieu to the home and friends 
of his youth, to pass some years in the pursuit of the medical 
science in the universities of Europe. And thus, reader, has Idle- 
berg become poetless. 

The poet has already realized some of the longings of his boy- 
hood. Now andthena letter in his well-known manuscript reaches 
me from lands beyond the sea. He has acquainted himself with 
many of the travelled haunts of the old world. He has strolled 
along the boulevards of the gay capital of France ; he has stood in 
the shadow of grim St. Mark's, at Venice, and joined in the mad 
mirth of the Carnival; he has wandered along the Tiber, at Rome, 
and mused amid the ruins of the Coliseum; and I was apprised of 
an unexpected degree of personal notoriety when I learned from 
him that, in the exercise of a traveller’s privilege, he had written 
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the names of the friends who were most dear to him near the sum- 
mit of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

And what of the May-Queen, the poet’s first love? It would 
doubtless make a touching story, but I have no broken hearts to tell 
of. If there is more of the lily and less of the rose in that sweet 
face than were seen there on that May-day, years ago; if her fair 
blue eyes glow with less of merriment and more of thoughtfulness ; 
these changes serve only to make her beauty still more pure and 
spiritual. A name once known to be sacred to her is rarely men- 
tioned in her presence ; yet, as she has sat in the village church, or 
strolled along the walks of her garden, I have sometimes detected 
in her countenance an expression which | cannot define ; an earnest 
turning of the gaze upon vacancy, a look of thoughtful tenderness, 
which told me that sacred remembrances were thronging at her 
heart. ! know full well how the poet’s fondest thoughts are often 
employed; and I should not be at all astonished, though mountains 
and plains and the wide sea now divide them, if there were yet, 
some of these days, and ‘somehow or other,’ a marriage of true 
and tried hearts at Roseland. 


SONG OF THE GRAVE. 


‘Tugrre is a voice from the tomb, sweeter than song.'— WasuincTon IRVING. 


Come, come to the grave, ye fainting ones, 
With the burden and heat of life oppressed ; 
No painful toils or burning suns 
Here mar the weary mortal’s rest. 


O haste to my arms, where the loved and lost, 
Whom Memory links with the golden past, 
No more on the billowy waves are tost, 
But sleep secure from the storm at last. 


Come, rest where your tears, pale child of grief! 
Their channel lose, and cease to flow ; 
Where every sorrow finds relief, 
And hushed is the plaintive voice of wo. 


Here close your eyes to each scene of strife, 
Which the peaceful heart in the world annoys ; 
Here rest awhile from the fever of life, 
Its transient hopes and its fading joys. 


For their sleep is brief whom here I bind, 
And trusting for life in the Gop of Love, 
And endless awaking ere long they find 
In the realms of fadeless light above. 
Buffalo, (N. Y.,) June, 1847. 


J. Ciugmznt. 
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Ubi Amor, Ibi Fides. 


‘UBI AMOR, IBI FIDES8.’ 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 


‘ Aux faith from human hearts is fled,’ 
I to that gentle lady said: 
‘ Faith is an idle dream, I see, 
I ’ll trust in none, none trusteth me” 
And I was moody, she was still. 
Our souls were out of tune, 
Because I spoke such words of ill 
That summer afternoon : 
My lonely heart felt sick and weak, 
The gentle lady did not speak. 


So silently the path we took 

Along the common, by the brook, 

And walked together by the shore, 

As we had often walked before: 

The sky was fair, the sands were white, 
Smooth flowed the silvery sea ; 

1 watched the snowy sea-gull’s flight, 
And so perhaps did she ; 

And now the sun is sinking low, 

And long and thin our shadows grow. 


RE ER eg ETT Reape ee we : 


Methought I heard the ocean moan 

In sorrow to be left alone ; 

And I rejoiced that sea and sky 

Should be bereaved as well as I. 

Our homeward path we could not miss ; 
Along a narrow ledge, 

And by a beetling precipice, 
Close to the water’s edge ; 

A rocky eminence and gray, 

Familiar with the ocean’s spray. 


The ocean’s spray that o’er it dashed, 
By strong east winds to madness lashed ; 
Striving to reach the wintry stars: 
Kind summer sought to hide the scars 
Of the huge rock’s misshapen side 
With light fern’s feathery nod, 
With yellow coltsfoot’s simple pride, 
And wealth of golden-rod : 
I liked in that stern cliff to see 
A kindred scorn and savagery. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Thus went we in the evening holy, 
Along the sea-line pacing slowly, 
When sudden, as from heaven sent, 
And free from earthly element, 
Stood on the crag a creature fair, 
With bearing free and bold : 
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Like wings of angels on the air 
His curls of shining gold ; 
And Gop had given to the face 
A wonderful and perfect grace. 


Nothing so beautiful before 

I saw and shall see nevermore ; 

And I were loth to hear again 

A tone so full of stifled pain ; 

As when her eyes the lady raised, 
Her hand her forehead shading, ° 

And under that fair screening, gazed 
Upon the sunset’s fading : 

And knew between us and the sun 

That glorious child, her own — her one! 


His gaze was on the distance fixed, 
Where skies and seas their azure mixed ; 
Perchance his stainless childhood’s thought 
The meaning of the ocean caught ; 
And revelations never given, 
When the world’s vapors dim 
Have floated between us and heaven, 
Were present there with him: 
And the deep sea’s majestic roll 
Filled all the chambers of his soul. 


Safe stood he, while no downward glance 

Broke the glad tenor of his trance ; 

For lofty thoughts are angel bands, 

With charge to bear us in their hands. 

"TL is sense of self that peril flings 
Around life’s lowly peak, 

And causes mortal shudderings 
As in that infant weak ; 

No more the seer — the angel bright, 

A child is on that dizzy height. 


There rang the lady’s silvery tone: 
‘ Mamma will come, my love, my own! 
Look up and see the sky’s bright hue, 
Until mamma can see it too.’ 
Alas! ere we the summit gain, 
The boy will lose his hold ! 
The chilling fingers of the main 
Uncurl those tocks of gold ; 
And Death will kiss the eyelids fair 
Where late a mother’s kisses were ! 


She saw that I could climb no more, 

So far the hoar crag jutted o’er, 

Her look grew strange with agony, 

And hope died in her fading eye. 

Still the white lips spoke mild and clear: 
‘ Stand now erect, and spring ! 

The child without one pause of fear, 
Or single questioning, 

Leaped downward to her glad embrace, 

And in her bosom hid her face. 
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Wounded, against the rocks, I found her, 
A happy paleness breathing round her ; 
Half like a woman, dear and faint, 

Half with the look of some sweet saint: 
Fondly she clasped her boy, the while 
Calm tears were in her eyes ; 

Then unto me, with gentle smile, 

She said, reproachful-wise, 
And closer clasped that cooing dove, 
‘ They dwell together — Faith and Love 


A QUESTION IN SINGLE RULE, OF THREE. 
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Havine examined in a previous chapter the first two terms of 
this proposition, and being greatly refreshed by the interval of rest 
enjoyed since that remarkably scientific article was penned, I now 
recur, with renewed vigor, to my delightful task, and will endeavor, 
before we stop again, to discover the correct answer to the question 
we have under discussion. 

But here seems to be a suitable occasion for indulging in a few 
reflections on the benefit and pleasure to be derived from the study 
of mathematics. Asa means of mental discipline it stands unri- 
valled. It trains the mind to correct habits of thought, and prepares 
it to judge with accuracy of men and things. The mathematician 
is fully armed and accoutred for the warfare of life, offensive and 
defensive. He has a rule for everything. His life is but an illus- 
tration of his favorite study. He eats and drinks by Addition, sleeps 
by means of Position, marries by Compound Fellowship, and rears 
a family by Multiplication. He raises himself to power by Involu- 
tion, and has his teeth extracted by Evolution. In choosing a pro- 
fession he consults Interest, and relies upon Practice for his support. 
His knowledge of Algebra secures him the reputation of a man of 
letters. By means of Geometry he can demonstrate an impossi- 
bility, and prove any side of a subject to be the right side. Conic 
Sections serve to amuse him in his leisure hours, and he resorts to 
them as an antidote for low spirits: they are comic-sections to him. 

The mathematician is a man of confidence, of unbounded assu- 
rance; and well he may be, for he isfounded ona rock. His know- 
ledge is certain. The results at which he arrives in his investiga- 
tions are inevitable. He does not deal in guesses and probabilities. 
He does not spend his time in weighing opposing arguments and 
conflicting evidence. He is not called upon to split hairs and de- 
cide doubtful points, which, when decided, are still doubtful. He 
glides with grace and certainty from his first axioms to his final con- 
clusions, and bids defiance to the wit and wisdom of the whole 
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world to move him from his positions. Herein consists the peculiar 
advantage which the mathematician has over most other persons. 
They may be mistaken, deluded, ae and bamboozled. The 
wise man of to-day is liable to be proved an ignoramus by the wise 
man of to-morrow. What in one age and country is called philo- 
sophy and religion, is condemned in a later age or different coun- 
try as nonsense and superstifion. Those departments of knowledge 
which profess to deal in facts only, abound in errors and uncertain- 
ties. History is little more than a vast fiction founded on fact. 
Herodotus and Livy, and Hume and Gibbon, are first-cousins to 
Waverley and Pickwick. The last are as true to nature as the first 
are to fact. In each case either the warp or the wool is spun from 
the imagination of the writer. The historian would be scarcely 
willing to swear to the truth of what he writes. He will stretch a 
fact in order to fill out a chapter, and mould truth into well-turned 
periods. History introduces us to Romulus and Remus, and their 
nurse the wolf: Fiction makes us acquainted with Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday. For my part I find less difficulty in digesting 
De Foe, than I do in swallowing Livy. 

This uncertainty is not confined to history. The astronomer is 
always out of soundings, and wandering in nebul# or enveloped in 
fogs and mists. The most he can do is to measure a few of the 
stars nearest him, and overawe one with a long string of figures in- 
dicating their distance from the earth. And he exults over this, and 
assumes important airs, as though he were a public benefactor! 
What matters it that there are stars so far distant that their light has 
never reached us? We have never felt the want of them; we do 
very well without them; we have stars enough now, and to spare. 
Who cares a straw about the distance of the winking celestials, 
whether it is denoted by an official digit flanked by ten, or by a hun- 
dred private ciphers ? 

Astronomers are well enough in their way. I would not injure 
them nor detract from the praise which is justly due them. They 
are entitled to considerable credit for their almanacs, and for their 
accurate statistical tables on moonshine. It is very convenient to 
know when the sun rises, especially if one is never up in time to 
witness the performance. They deserve our thanks for giving us 
notice when we may expect a visit from a comet, and when to pre- 
pare smoked-glass for viewing an eclipse. But of what earthly bene- 
fit is the greater part of their discoveries? What have they done 
that they should make such a hubbub, and each claim the honors of 
an apothedsis, and appropriate to himself a new constellation ? They 
build observatories and run out their long tubes, and with imperti- 
nent curiosity squint at the fair face of the upper world as uncere- 
moniously as a peripatetic exquisite squints through his eye-glass at 
the blushing beauties whom he meets. Suddenly one of them ex- 
claims, ‘ Eureke ! Eureke!’ What now? What have you found ? 
Has a comet run off the track? Is the sun getting short of fuel ? 
Is the moon unable torise? Is there a screw loose in the celestial 
machinery? Ono; nothing of the kind: But he has discovered a 
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new spot on the sun; or another dimple or mole or wrinkle on the 
countenance of the Queen of Night; or he has been skimming the 
milky-way and gives us the cream of his observations in a book of 
figures ; or he thinks the Swan is within shooting distance, or that 
the Great Bear moves its tail. Indeed! And what of it? Will 
that remedy any of the evils that flesh is heir to, or prove a new 
source of pleasure to mankind? Does it enable us to determine 
the cause of the potato-rot, or to decide the vexed question, ‘ Will 
saltpetre explode?’ Gentlemen star-gazers! be not too greedy of 
praise. Do not attempt to monopolize the honors which belong to 
others as well as to yourselves. Remember that man frequently 
magnifies the importance of what he has said or done, and fancies 
himself the centre of attraction for all eyes. Be warned-by the 
smile excited by the self-important Chinese, whose maps of the world 
are mostly covered with their own Flowery Land, making a mere 
border of the remainder of the earth. 

It may be that the future will redeem the promises of the past, 
and that astronomy will finally make itself generally interesting by 
coming to particulars. If opticians succeed in grinding their glasses 
so as to bring the nearest stars within a stone’s-throw of us, then we 
will vote them bright geniuses, and afford them some substantial 
proof of our admiration at their skill and perseverance. That 
would be indeed a triumph of science and art! Then we should 
have celestial as well as terrestrial news. Politicians would keep a 
bright look out for changes in the moon; we should obtain our 
fashions from Venus instead of Paris; war news would come from 
Mars as well as from Mexico; circus-haunters would look to Saturn 
for sports of the ring; the markets would be equally affected by the 
arrival of comets and steamers; telegraphic communication be 
established with Herschel; those who travel on meteors would be 
cautioned not to fall off, and shooting-stars would be ordered ‘ not 
to shoot this way.’ 

But let us return to the Mathematician. He sits enthroned far 
above the clouds and dim obscurities which envelope other sources 
of knowledge. Whatever he knows, he knows without an ‘if’ or 
‘perhaps.’ There can be no later discoveries or revolutions or im- 
provements which shall contradict his truthful statements, or upset 
the results of his labor. All things else may change and pass by 
degrees from youth to maturity, and from vigor to decay. The day 
will come in which ‘the heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll ;’ but 
the day will never come in which two and two can be any thing but 
four. ‘The rolling spheres’ may roll out of sight and out of ex- 
istence ; solids may melt to liquids;and liquids ‘flat out’ into plane 
surfaces, and then evaporate into thin air; but Euclid and Company 
will survive the general dissolution, and flourish in immortal green- 
ness. 

I trust I have by this digression excited a lively interest in the 
mind of the reader in the subject under consideration. I flatter 
myself that I have in some measure increased his desire to devote 
himself to mathematical investigations in general, and to the ques- 
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tion with which we started in particular. If I have been so fortu- 
nate, then am I amply repaid for my labor. 

What is the fourth term of our proposition? 1 am convinced, in- 
dulgent reader, that you have outstripped me in this ramble, and 
have arrived at the conclusion before me. ‘To deny this would be 
to question your mental powers, would imply a doubt as to your 
ability to give a shrewd guess. Far be it from me to be guilty of 
such injustice. I am sure you can jump from one stepping-stone 
in an argument to another with the agility which characterizes a live 
Yankee. Yes, you are correct in your supposition: a rail-road 
car sustains the same relation to a stage-coach, that a city does toa 
village. Nothing can be more obvious. I do not deem it neces- 
sary to attempt a labored defence of the truth of this statement: a 
few hints will be sufficient. 

A city and a village differ otherwise than in magnificence. Could 
you by some ingenious process experiment upon a village; could 
you draw out its streets to great length, and expand each building 
until the modest cottage should loom up a stately mansion, and the 
plain church should swell with importance, and the insignificant 
steeple sprout and grow into a rival of the sky-piercing pyramids 
of Grace and Trinity; and could you then inflate the inhabitants, 
until the men should find it necessary to strap themselves into their 
boots to prevent rising, and the women should resemble highly-deco- 
rated parachutes but just descended from some butterfly excursion ; 
could you do all this, you would find that you had not essentially 
changed its character. It would bea village still. Or clap it, if you 
please, into a microscope of great magnifying power, still you do 
not make a city of it. On the other hand, reverse the process and turn 
the small end of your optical instrument toward a city: you see a 
city still, however dwarfed it may be by the process. The difference 
between the two is mainly owing to the difference in population. 
The size of the buildings, public and private, the elegance of the 
furniture, or the wealth and style of the inhabitants, are compara- 
tively of little importance, and are of small account in giving to 
each place its distinctive character. 

In order to understand the matter fully, it becomes necessary to 
view it with a philosophic eye. Let us stand back a short distance, 
and take an enlarged and scientific view of the subject. 

Many divisions of mankind have been made by learned and in- 
genious writers. Some have classified men according tothe hue of 
the skin. They make use of a theoretical prism, and give us the 
primary colors ranging from Caucasian whiteness to Ethiopian black- 
ness, and nearly corresponding in number with the colors of the 
rainbow. Again, there is the division into barbarous, half-civilized, 
civilized, and enlightened. Those who adopt this system of classi- 
fication usua!ly represent the country where they live as the grand 
centre of light and knowledge. From that point the rays of civili- 
zation and refinement dart forth in a very spirited manner into the 
surrounding gloom, dazzling the nearest neighbors, making it quite 
cheerful in lands more remote, and affording a comfortable twilight 
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to many distant countries ; until at length, through fear or modesty, 
they stop on the borders of Ethiopia and South-Sea Islands, where 
the natives do not confine themselves to a vegetable diet, nor follow 
our fashions in the style of their garments, but eat their enemies 
and dress en deshabille. This may be termed the great I and little 
u system. It has been generally adopted throughout the world with 
some modifications. The Jews and the Chinese have but two classes; 
they are number one, and all others are but Gentiles or ‘ outside- 
barbarians.’ Each nation considers itself superior to any other, and 
imagines its achievements to have been so glorious and its whole ap- 
pearance so peculiarly brilliant, that it is a great eye-sore to its 
neighbors, and cannot be viewed with comfort except through a 
smoked-glass. We have heard so much about ‘this enlightened age’ 
and ‘ this enlightened country,’ that we habitually associate in our 
thoughts an absence of knowledge with an absence of light. We 
find it difficult to realize that the sun was not in an eclipse during 
the ‘dark ages,’ or that the ‘dark corners of the earth’ are not 
shrouded in a London fog of the first water. 

I respecfully decline adopting any of these artificial divisions, 
and propose one which I think simple, just and striking. Man may 
be viewed in three aspects or phases: First, as he exists in the 
patriarchal state, where the family relation exists, and the father is 
the ruler of the household: Secondly, as a member of a little com- 
munity, known as a burgh, borough, huddle, ville, or village; and 
lastly, as one of the units which make up that mass of humanity 


known as acity. The eer state is the oldest and most im- 


portant of the whole. ature and revelation and common sense, 
all unite in sanctioning the relation there sustained. The patriarch 
derives his authority from the highest sources. He reigns by a di- 
vine right less questionable than that of kings. Some six thousand 
years have established his dynasty in power, and he smiles at all 
attempts atrevolt. He fearsnousurpers. He is fully assured that 
no ‘ association,’ ‘ community’ or ‘ phalanx’ can deprive him of his 
honors or of his office. 

The second class also has age in its favor. Villages must have 
sprung up when the world was quite new. Men are gregarious 
animals. Instinct leads them to seek each other’s society. Comfort 
and interest and affection collect them together. Whether they live in 
tents, like the Arabs; or burrow in the ground, like the Alcutian 
Islanders; or form the family circle within inverted earthen bowls, 
like the Hottentots; or erect more substantial habitations of wood 
and stone, like ourselves, yet we find them universally inclined to 
huddle together. Villages are an agreeable necessity. There the 
men can pursue their different occupations to advantage, afford each 
other all needed assistance, pass their leisure hours in innocent 
amusements or in discussing the news of the day, and keep up a 
brisk interchange of views as to the weather. The women can 
comfort and advise each other, visit like angels of mercy the bed of 
suffering, smooth the dying pillow, and shed a tear of sympathy 
with the bereaved. They can find sufficient food for their curiosity, 
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and dissect the character of their neighbors every pleasant after- 
noon. 

A city isa later contrivance. Nimrod founded the first of which 
we have any account. We are informed that he was a mighty 
hunter, but it is tolerably certain that the animal he hunted was a 
biped. He was undoubtedly a cruel, rapacious, unprincipled indi- 
vidual. He considered his fellow-men fair game on which to dis- 
play his skill as a sportsman, and appropriated their valuables to his 
own use as lawful plunder. Nineveh was his strong-hold, from 
which he issued forth to despoil the surrounding country. There 
he gathered his captives and stored his ill-gotten wealth, and held 
his beastly orgies. He would have met the fate he deserved had 
he been flung from the walls, and had his carcass been left for his 
dogs to fight over; that is to say,if he had any dogs. 

Did peace and temperance bear sway on earth, cities would be 
greatly reduced in number and size. They owe their existence, in 
a great measure, to the fears and passions of men. Their huge 
walls are built and made to bristle with armed men, because vio- 
Ience is abroad in the land. They are resorted to as places of 
safety. Multitudes reside there, in order that they may live in 
luxury and splendor. Cities are the head-quarters of villains, the 
lurking-places of small rogues, and the hot-beds of vice. Not but 
that a city has its peculiar advantages. The arts flourish there in 
beautiful perfection. There men of science and learning ‘ most do 
congregate.’ It is the home of the artist. It is a place of general 
resort for the ingenious and skilful. There Wealth and Rank as- 
sume their haughtiest airs, and Fashion flaunts in her gayest colors. 
Marble and granite leave their native mountains, and rise in forms 
of strength and beauty by the thronged streets. The domes and 
turrets and steeples lift themselves high toward heaven, and the 
cellars go down quite a distance in an opposite direction. The 
merchants are princes, the barbers sharp fellows, and the boot- 
blacks gentlemen of refinement and polish. The dandies are all 
that a tailor could wish, and are perfectly ‘killing.’ The ladies are 
blooming and beautiful at all seasons of the year; thanks to cos- 
metics, they never fade. The chief objection to a city is, that the 
individual is swallowed up and lost sight of in the crowd. He can- 
not hope to be eminent in such a multitude. Unless he is a prodigy 
in genius, or skill, or learning, or is in some other way very re- 
markable, he must expect to remain unknown and uncared-for by 
the great mass of the citizens. He helps to swell the census, and 
may some day claim a paragraph in a police report. Beyond this 
he may not aspire. Like the celebrated needle in the hay-mow, 
no one looks for him, and his good points and sharpness all go for 
nothing. 

How different is the village! There no one is so high as to be 
out of reach, nor so low as not to be seen. Each person takes the 
most lively interest in the concerns of all the rest. Every turn of 
the weathercock is noticed. The dress and manners and business 
of the villagers are common property, and legitimate subjects for 
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daily discussion. Living in a village is like living in a glass house; 
it is very pleasant, but occasionally somewhat embarrassing. There 
are things that one would rather prefer not to have generally known ; 
as, for instance, that one has a hole in one’s stocking, or a wart or 
mole on one’s shoulder, or that one has proposed and been rejected, 
or has been dunned and could not pay. But unfortunately secresy 
is not practicable. Several hundred pairs of eyes are directed 
toward you, and deception or mystery is out of the question. The 
true course is, to be perfectly frank and open in all respects; to do 
nothing of which you ought to be ashamed, and then hold yourself 
open for inspection at all times. The public will feel flattered by 
this plain acknowledgment of their right to meddle with that which 
does not concern them, and may think proper to let you pass with- 
out partieular notice. 

I love a pleasant village, and most of all do I love the one where 
I was born and where I spent my youth. It lies far away among 
the green hills, which rise around it like an amphitheatre. As the 
Mohammedan always worships with his face toward his holy city, 
so does my heart daily turn with true devotion toward my native 
village. Those noble hills encompass me wherever I may wander. 
They always rise before me, as does Mont Blanc before the Swiss, 
or Mount Zion before the Jew. Memory invests the place with in- 
terest. There lived the friends of my youth, and there many of 
them still remain. ‘There was my home, where the kindest of parents 
guided my unsteady steps, and beloved brothers joined me in my 
sports, and a dear, an only sister, smiled upon us. Alas! within 
that burying-ground near by are two new-made graves. The grass 
does not yet cover the broken earth, nor is my wounded heart yet 
healed from the rude strokes of death. There, side by side, rest a 
mother and a sister. I never more shall hear their loved voices! 
They cannot smile upon me as of old; they do not hear me call to 
them ; they do not see these falling tears! Divinest mother! I 
would not call you back to this world of care and toil and suffering : 

Sweet be thy rest! 
The sighing winds shall moan around thy tomb, 


Trees shall watch o’er thee, and sweet flowers shall bloom 
Above thy breast. 


Sister, adieu! 
And when grim Death shall summon me away, 
O! may I moulder to my native clay 

Nearest to you! 





RECIPE FOR 





MAKING A WOMAN. 


A FIT of spirit; a gleam of love; 
A spot of polar white ; 

A tint of beauty stain’d above; 

A ray of summer light. 


A still small accent whispers o’er, 
And music aids the birth ; 

A soul of glory beams before, 

And Woman walks the earth, 
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PASSING awe ay. 


I. 


WE are passing away — passing away 
To the far-off spirit-land ; 

Like autumn leaves, the moody, the gay, 
A many-sorrowed band ; 

We are passing away — passing away ! 


Ir. 


We are passing away — passing away 
To a dim and shadowy clime, 

Like countless bubbles we onward stray 
Adewn the stream of time ; 

We are passing away — passing away ! 


Ill. 


We are passing away — passing away, 
And yet we heed it not; 

Our fellow bubbles sink ; we play, 
Nor mourn the lost one’s lot ; 

We are passing away — passing away ! 


Iv. 


We are passing away — passing away ! 
Our suns grow brief and pale, 

Like cheerless suns of a winter day, 
That rise — and quickly fail. 

We are passing away — passing away ! 


Ve 


We are passing away — passing away 
To join the lost and fair, f 

Who on the verge of the Bright Land stray, 
To journey with us there ; 

We are passing away — passing away! 


VI. 


We are passing away — passing away 
From many a flower-hid snare, 

Where man his brother leads astray, 
And leaves him weeping there ; 

We are passing away — passing away! 


VII. 


We are passing away — passing away, 
We trust to a brighter clime ; 

Let us rear a pile that shall ne’er decay, 
Beside each snare of Time, 

To warn those who follow to bear away! 


i 
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‘Twice twenty leagues 
Beyoud remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 
Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps.’ 
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Four days on the Platte, and yet no buffalo! Last year’s signs 
of them were provokingly abundant; and wood being extremely 
scarce, we found an admirable substitute in the bois de vache, which 
burns exactly like peat, producing no unpleasant effects. The 
wagons one morning had left the camp; Shaw and I were already 
on horseback, but Henry Chatillon still sat cross-legged by the dead 
embers of the fire, playing pensively with the lock of his rifle, while 
his sturdy Wyandot pony stood quietly behind him, looking over his 
head. At last he got up, patted the neck of the pony, (whom, from 
an exaggerated appreciation of his merits, he had christened ‘ Five 
Hundred Dollar,) and then mounted, with a melancholy air. 

‘What is it, Henry ?’ 

‘Ah! I feel lonesome ; I never been here before; but I see away 
onder over the buttes, and down there on the prairie, black — all 
lack with buffalo !’ 

In the afternoon, he and I left the party, and set out in search of 
an antelope ; until, at the distance of a mile or two on the right, the 
| tall white wagons and the little black specs of horsemen were just 
f| visible, so slowly advancing that they seemed motionless; and far 
on the left rose the broken line of scorched, desolate sand-hills. The 
| vast plain waved with tall rank grass, that swept our horses’ bellies ; 
| it swayed to and fro in billows with the light breeze, and far and 

. hear antelope and wolves were moving through it, the hairy backs 
of the latter alternately appearing and disappearing as they bounded 
awkwardly along; while the antelope, with the simple curiosity 
peculiar to them, would often approach us closely, their little horns 
and white throats just visible above the grass tops, as they gazed 
eagerly at us with their round black eyes. 

[ dismounted, and amused myself with firing at the wolves. 
; Henry attentively scrutinized the surrounding landscape; and at 
he length he gave a shout, and called on me to mount again, pointing 
| in the direction of the sand-hills. A mile and a half from us, two 
minute black specs slowly traversed the face of one of the bare 
glaring declivities, and disappeared behind the summit. ‘ Let us 
go!’ cried Henry, belaboring the sides of ‘ Five Hundred Dollar ;’ 
and I following in his wake, we galloped rapidly through the rank 
grass toward the base of the hills. 
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From one of their openings descended a deep ravine, widening as 
it issued on the prairie. We entered it, and galloping up, in a mo- 
ment were surrounded by the bleak desolate sand-hills. Half of 
their steep sides were bare; the rest were scantily clothed with 
clumps of grass, and various uncouth plants, conspicuous among 
which every where appeared the reptile-like prickly-pear. They 
were gashed with numberless ravines ; and as the sky had suddenly 
darkened, and a cold gusty wind arisen, the strange shrubs and the 
dreary hills looked doubly wild and desolate. But Henry’s face 
was all eagerness. He tore off a little hair from the piece of buf- 
falo-robe under his saddle, and threw it up, to show the course of 
the wind. It blew directly before us. The game were therefore 
to windward, and it was necessary to make our best speed to get 
round ther 

We scrambled from the ravines, and galloping away through the 
hollows, soon found another ravine, winding like a snake among 
the hills, and so deep that it completely concealed us. We rode up 
the bottom of it, glancing through the shrubbery at its edge, till 
Henry abruptly jerked his rein, and slid out of his saddle. Full a 
quarter of a mile distant, on the outline of the farthest hill, a long 
procession of buffalo were walking, in Indian file, with the utmost 
gravity and deliberation ; then more appeared, clambering from a 
hollow not far off, and ascending, one behind the other, the grassy 
slope of another hill; then a shaggy head and a pair of short 
broken horns appeared issuing out of a ravine close at hand, and 
with a slow, stately step, one by one, the enormous brutes came into 
view, taking their way across the valley, wholly unconscious of an 
enemy. Ina moment Henry was worming his way, lying flat on 
the ground, through grass and prickly pears, toward his unsuspect- 
ing victims. He had with him both my rifle and his own. He was 
soon out of sight, and still the buffalo kept issuing into the valley. 
For a long time all was silent: I sat holding his horse, and wonder- 
ing what he was about, when suddenly, in rapid succession, came 
the sharp reports of the two rifles, and the whole line of buffalo, 
quickening their pace into a clumsy trot, gradually disappeared over 
the ridge of the hill, Henry rose to his feet, and stood looking 
after them. 

‘You have missed them,’ said I, 

‘Yes,’ said Henry. ‘Let us go.’ He descended into the ravine, 
loaded the rifles, and mounted his horse. 

We rode up the hill after the buffalo, The herd was out of sight 
when we reached the top, but lying on the grass not far off was one 
quite lifeless, and another violently struggling in the death agony. 

‘You see I miss him!’ remarked Henry. He had fired from a 
distance of more than a hundred and fifty yards, and both balls had 
passed through the lungs ; the true mark in shooting buffalo. 

The darkness increased, and a driving storm came on. Tying 
our horses to the horns of the victims, Henry began the bloody 
work of dissection, slashing away with the science of a connoisseur, 
while I vainly endeavored to imitate him. Old Hendrick recoiled 
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with horror and indignation when I endeavored to tie the meat to 
the strings of raw hide, always carried for this purpose, dangling 
at the back of the saddle. After some difficulty we overcame his 
scruples; and heavily burdened with the more eligible portions of 
the buffalo, we set out on our return. Scarcely had we se 
from the labyrinth of gorges and ravines, and issued upon the ope 
prairie, when the prickling sleet came driving, gust upon gust, 
directly in our faces. It was strangely dark, though wanting “still 
an hour of sunset. The freezing storm soon penetrated to the 
skin, but the uneasy trot of our heavy-gaited horses kept us warm 
enough, as we e forced them unwillingly i in the teeth of the sleet and 
rain, ‘by the powerful suasion of our Indian whips. The prairie in 
this place was hard and smooth. A flourishing colony of frairie- 
dogs had burrowed into it in every direction, and the little rounds 
of fresh earth around their holes were about as numerous as the 
hills in a corn-field ; but not a yelp was to be heard; not the nose 
of a single citizen was visible ; all had retired to the depths of their 
burrows, and we envied them their dry and comfortable habitations. 
An hour’s hard riding showed us our tent dimly looming through 
the storm, one side puffed out by the force of the wind, and the other 
colispecd 1 in proportion, while the disconsolate horees stood shiver- 
ing close around, and the wind kept up a dismal whistling in the 
boughs of three old half-dead trees above. Shaw, like a patriarch, 
sat on his saddle in the entrance, with a pipe in bis mouth and his 
arms folded, contemplating, with cool satisfaction, the piles of meat 
that we flung on the eround before him. A dark and dreary night 
succeeded ; but the sun rose, with a heat so sultry and languid, that 
the Captain excused himself on that account from waylayi ing an 
old buffalo bull, who with stupid gravity was walking over the 
prairie to drink at the river. So much for the climate of the 
Platte! 

But it was not the weather alone that had produced this sudden 
abatement of the sportsmanlike zeal which the Captain had always 
professed. He had been out on the afternoon before, together with 
several members of his party ; but their hunting was attended with 
no other result than the loss of one of their best horses, severely in- 
jared by Sorel, in vainly chasing a wounded bull. The Captain, 
whose ideas of hard riding were all derived from trans-atlantic 
sources, expressed the utmost amazement at the feats of Sorel, who 
went leaping ravines, and dashing at full speed up and down the 
sides of precipitous hills, lashing “his horse with the recklessness of 
a Rocky Mountain rider. Unfortunately for the poor animal, he was 
the property of R , against whom Sorel entertained an un- 
bounded aversion. The Captain himself, it seemed, had also at- 
tempted to ‘run’ a buffalo, but though a good and practised horse- 
man, he had soon given over the attempt, being astonished and ut- 
terly disgusted at the nature of the ground he was required to ride 
over. 

Nothing unusual occurred on that day ; *but on the following morn- 
ing, Henry Chatillon, looking over the ocean-like expanse, saw near 
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the foot of the distant hills something that looked like a band of 
buffalo. He was not sure, he said, but at all events, if they were 
buffalo, there was a fine chance fora race. Shaw and I at once 
determined to try the speed of our horses. 

‘Come, Captain; we ’ll see which can ride hardest, a Yankee or 
an [rishman.’ 

But the Captain maintained a grave and austere countenance. 
He mounted his led horse, however, though very slowly ; and we set 
out atatrot. The game appeared about three miles distant. As 
we proceeded, the Captain made various remarks of doubt and in- 
decision; and at length declared he would have nothing to do with 
such a break-neck business; protesting that he had ridden plenty 
of steeple-chaces in his day, but he never knew what riding was 
till he found himself behind a band of buffalo day before yesterday. 
‘I am convinced,’ said the Captain, ‘that ‘running’ is out of the 
question. Take my advice, now, and don’t attempt it. It’s dan- 
gerous, and of no use at all.’ 

‘Then why did you come out with us? What do you mean to 
do? 

‘I shall ‘appreach,’ ’ replied the Captain. 

‘You do n’t mean to ‘ approach’ with your pistols, do you? We 
have all of us left our rifles in the wagons.’ 

The Captain seemed staggered at this suggestion. In his charac- 





teristic indecision, at setting out, pistols, rifles, ‘ running’ and ‘ ap- 
proaching’ were mingled in an inextricable medley in his brain. He 
trotted on in silence between us for a while; but at length, he 
dropped behind, and slowly waiked his horse back to rejoin the 
party. Shaw and I kept on; when lo! as we advanced, the band 
of buffalo were transferred into certain clumps of tall bushes, dot- 
ting the prairie for a considerable distance. At this ludicrous ter- 
mination of our chace, we followed the example of our late ally, 
and turned back toward the party. We were skirting the brink of 
a deep ravine, when we saw Henry and the broad-chested pony 
coming toward us at a gallop. 

Here’s old Papin and Frederic, down from Fort Laramie!’ 
shouted Henry, long before he came up. We had for some days 
expected this encounter. Papin was the bourgeois of Fort Laramie. 
He had come down the river with the buffalo-robes and the beaver, 
the produce of the last winter’strading. I had among our baggage 
a letter which I wished to commit to their hands; so requesting 
Henry to detain the boats if he could until my return, I set out 
after the wagons. They were about four miles in advance. In half 
an hour I overtook them, got the letter, trotted back upon the trail, 
and looking carefully, as I rode, I saw a patch of broken, storm- 
blasted trees, and moving near them, some little black specks like 
men and horses. Arriving at the place, I found a strange assembly. 
The boats, eleven in number, deep-laden with the skins, hugged close 
to the shore, to escape being borne down by the swift current. The 
rowers, swarthy ignoble Mexicans, turned their brutish faces upward 
to look, as 1 reached the bank. Papin sat in the middle of one of 
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the boats upon the canvass-covering that protected the robes. He 
was a stout, robust fellow, with a little gray eye, that had a peculiarly 
sly and selfish twinkle. ‘Frederic,’ also, stretched his tall raw- 
boned proportions close by the bourgeois, and ‘ mountain men’ com- 
pleted the group; some lounging in the boats, some strolling on 
shore ; some attired in gaily-painted buffalo robes, like Indian dan- 
dies ; some with hair saturated with red paint, and be-plastered with 
glue to their temples; and one be-daubed with vermillion upon 
the forehead and each cheek. They were a mongrel race; yet the 
French blood seemed to predominate, as usual, upon the prairies : 
m a few, indeed, might be seen the black snaky eye of the Indian 
half-breed ; and one and all, they seemed to aim at assimilating 
themselves to their savage associates. " 

I shook hands with the dourgeots, and delivered the letter: then the 
boats swung round into the stream and floated away. They had 
reason for haste, for already the voyage from Fort Laramie had 
occupied a full month, and the river was growing daily more shal- 
low. Fifty times a day the boats had been aground: indeed, those 
who navigate the Platte invariably spend half their time upon sand- 
bars. Two of these boats, the property of private traders, after- 
ward separating from the rest, got hopelessly involved in the shal- 
lows, not very far from the Pawnee villages, and were soon sur- 
rounded by a swarm of the inhabitants. “They carried off every- 
thing that they considered valuable, including most of the robes; 
and amused themselves by tying up the men left on guard, and 
soundly whipping them with sticks ! 

We encamped that night upon the bank of the river. Among 
the emigrants there was an over-grown boy, some eighteen years 
old, with a head as round and about as large as a pumpkin, and 
fever-and-ague fits had dyed his face of a corresponding color. He 
wore an old white hat, tied under his chin with a handkerchief: his 
body was short and stout, but his legs of disproportioned and ap- 
palling length. I observed him at sunset, breasting the hill with 
gigantic strides, and standing against the sky on the summit, like a 
collossal pair of tongs. In a moment after, we heard him scream- 
ing frantically behind the ridge; and nothing doubting that he was 
in the clutches of Indians or grizzly bears, some of the party caught 
up their rifles and ran tothe rescue. His outcries, however, proved 
but an ebullition of joyous excitement; he had chased two little 
wolf pups to their burrow, and he was on his knees, grubbing away 
like a dog at the mouth of the hole, to get at them. 

Before morning he caused more serious disquiet in the camp. It 
was his turn to hold the middle-guard; but no sooner was he called 
up,than he coolly arranged a pair of saddle-bags under a wagon, 
laid his head upon them, closed his eyes, opened his mouth and fell 
asleep. The guard on our side of the camp, thinking it no part of 
his duty to look after the cattle of the emigrants, contented himself 
with watching our own horses and mules: the wolves, he said, were 
unusually noisy ; but still no mischief was anticipated until the sun 
rose, and not a hoof or horn was in sight! The cattle were gone! 
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While Tom was quietly slumbering, the wolves had driven them 
away ! 

Then, R , we reaped the fruits of your precious plan of tra- 
velling in company with emigrants! To leave them in their distress 
was not to be thought of; and we felt bound to wait until the cattle 
could be searched for, and if possible, recovered. But the reader 
may be curious to know what punishment awaited the faithless Tom. 
By the wholesome law of the prairie, he who falls asleep on guard 
is condemned to walk all day, leading his horse by the bridle, and 
we found much fault with our companions for not enforcing such a 
sentence on the offender. Nevertheless, had he been of our own 
party, | have no doubt that he would in like manner have escaped 
scot-free. But the emigrants went farther than mere forbearance: 
they decreed that since Tom could n’t stand guard without falling 
asleep, he should n’t stand guard at all, and henceforward his slum- 
bers were unbroken. Establishing such a premium on drowsiness 
could have no very beneficial effect upon the vigilance of our senti- 
nels; for it is far from agreeable, after riding from sunrise to sun- 
set, to feel your slumbers interrupted by the butt of a rifle nudging 
your side, and a sleepy voice growling in your ear that you must 
get up, to shiver and freeze for three weary hours at midnight. 

‘ Buffalo! buffalo? It was but a grim old bull, roaming the 
prairie by himself in misanthropic seclusion; but there might be 
more behind the hills. Dreading the monotony and languor of the 
camp, Shaw and I saddled our horses, buckled our holsters in their 
places, and set out with Henry Chatillon in search of them. Henry, 
not intending to take part in the chase, but merely conducting us to 
the game, carried his rifle with him, while we left ours behind as 
incumbrances. We rode for some five or six miles, and saw no living 
thing but wolves, snakes, and prairie-dogs. 

‘This won’t do at all,’ said Shaw. 

‘What won’t do”? 

‘ There ’s no wood about here to make a litter for the wounded 
man: I have an idea that one of us will need something of the sort 
before the day is over.’ 

There was some foundation for such an apprehension, for the 
ground was none of the best for a race, and grew worse continually 
as we proceeded ; indeed it soon became desperately bad, consisting 
of abrupt hills and deep hollows, cut by frequent ravines, not easy 
to pass. At length,a mile in advance, we saw a band of bulls. 
Some were scattered grazing over a green declivity, while the rest 
were crowded more densely together in the wide hollow below. 
Making a circuit, to keep out of sight, we rode toward them, until 
we ascended a hill, within a furlong of them, beyond which nothing 
intervened that could possibly screen us from their view. We dis- 
mounted behind the ridge just out of sight, drew our saddle-girths, 
examined our pistols, and mounting again, rode over the hill, and 
descended at a canter toward them, bending close to our horses’ 
necks. Instantly they took the alarm: those on the hill descended ; 
those below gathered into a mass, and the whole got in motion, 
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shouldering each other ees at a clumsy gallop. We followed, 
spurring our horses to full spe ved; and as the herd rushed, crowding 
and trampling in terror through. an opening tn the hiils, we were 
close at their “heels, half suffocated by the clouds of dust. But as 
we drew near, their etm and speed increased ; our horses showed 
signs of the utmost fear, bounding violently aside as we approached, 
and refusing to enter among the herd. The buffalo now broke into 
several small bodies, scampering over the hills in different directions, 
and [ lost sight of Shaw: neither of us knew where the other had 
gone, for we were drunk with the chase. Old Pontiac ran like a 
frantic elephant up hill and down hill, his ponderous hoofs striking 
the prairie like sledge-hammers. He showed a curious mixture of 
eagerness and terror, straining to overtake the panic-stricker herd, 
but constantly recoiling in dismay as we drew near. The fugitives, 
indeed, offered no very attractive spectacle, with their enormous size 
and weight, their shaggy manes and the tattered remnants of their 
last winter’s hair covering their backs in irregular shreds and 
patches, wn flying off in the wind as they ran. ‘At length, I urged 
my horse close behind a bull, and after trying in vain, by blows and 
spurring, to bring him along side, I shot a bullet into the buffalo 
from this disadvantageous position. Atthe report, Pontiac, swerved 
so much that I was again thrown a little behind the game. The 
bullet entering too much in the rear, failed to disable the bull, for a 
buffalo requires to be shot at certain particular points, or he will cer- 
tainiy escape. The herd ran up a hill, and I followed in pursuit. 
As Pontiac rushed headlong down on the other side, I saw Shaw 
and Heury descending the hollow on the right, at a leisurely gallop: 
and in front, the. buffalo were just disappearing behind the crest of 
the hill, their short tails erect, and their hoofs twinkling through a 
cloud of dust. One old bull seemed hanging behind the re st, strug- 
gling vainly to keep up with his comrades. As my horse ran past 
him, within about twelve yards, I fired my remaining pistol, by a 
thoughtless impulse, striking him in the rump, too high for mortal 
effect. 

But to glance back at my friend and his exploits. Being a bold 
and excellent rider, he had succeeded, after much difficulty, in fore- 
ing his active little horse within a reasonable distance of a buffalo, 
and firing again and again, he at length disabled him; for our pis- 
tols, unless aimed with extreme precision, were of too small calibre 
to kill at a single shot. This was the old bull at whom I fired, igno- 
rant that he was already in extremity. At that moment, I heard 
Shaw and Henry shouting to me; but the muscles of a stronger 
arm than mine could not have checked at once the furious course of 
Pontiac, whose mouth was as insensible as leather. Added to this, 
I rode him that morning with a common snafiie, having the day be- 
fore, for the benefit of 1 my other horse, unbuckled from my bridle 
the curb which I ordinarily used. A stronger and hardier brute 
never trod the prairie ; but the novel sight of the buffalo filled him 
with terror, and when at full speed he was almost incontrollable. 

Gaining the top of the ridge, | saw nothing of the buffalo; they had 
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all vanished amid the intricacies of the hills ona hollows. Re-load- 
ing my pistols, in the best way I could, I galloped on until I saw 
them again scuttling along at the base of the hill, their panic some- 
whatabated. Down went old Pontiac among them, scattering them 
to the right and left, and then we had another long chase. “About 
a dozen bulls were before us, scouring over the hills, rushing down 
the declivities with tremendous weight and impetuosity, and then 
laboring with a weary gallop upward. Still Pontiac, in spite of 
spurring and beating, would not close with them. One bull at length 
fell a little behind the rest, and by dint of much effort, I urged my 
horse within six or eight yards of his side. His back was darkened 
with sweat; he was panting heavily, while his tongue lolled out a 
foot from his j jaws. Gradually I came up abreast of him, urging Pon- 
tiac with leg and rein nearer to his side, when suddenly he did what 
buffalo in such circumstances will always do; he slackened his gal- 
lop, and turning toward us, with an aspect of mingled rage and dis- 
tress, lowered his huge shaggy head for a charge. Pontiac, with a 
snort, leaped aside in terror, nearly throwing me to the ground, as 
I was wholly unprepared for such an evolution. I raised my pistol 
in a passion to strike him on the head, but thinking better of it, I 
fired the bullet after the bull, who had resumed his flight: then 
drew rein, and determined to rejoin my companions. It was high 
time. The breath blew hard from Pontiac’s nostrils, and the sweat 
rolled in big drops down his panting sides; I myself felt as if 
drenched in warm water. Pledging myself (and 1 redeemed the 
pledge) to take my revenge at a future opportunity, I looked round 
for some indications to show me where I was, and what course [ ought 
to pursue ; I might as well have looked for land-marks in the midst 
of the ocean. How many miles I had run, or in what direction, | had 
no idea; and eround me the prairie was rolling in steep swells and 
pitches, without a single distinctive feature to “guide me. [hada 
little compass hung at my neck ; and ignorant that the Platte at this 
point diverged consider ably from its easterly course, | thought that 
by keeping to the northward I should certainly reach it. So | turned 
and rode about two hours in that direction. The prairie changed as I 
advanced, softening away into easier undulations, but nothing like 
the Platte appeared, nor any sign of a human being; the same wild 
endless expanse lay around me still ; ; andto all appearance I was as 
far from my object as ever. I began now to consider myself in 
danger of being lost; and therefore, reining in my horse, I sum- 
moned the scanty share of woodcraft that I possessed, (if that ter: 
be applicable upon the prairie,) to extricate me. Looking round, 
it occurred to me that the buffalo might prove my best guides. I 
soon found one of the paths made by them in their passage to the 
river: itran nearly at right angles to my course ; but turning my 
horse’s head in the direction it indicated, his freer gait and erected 
ears assured me that I was right. 

But in the mean time my ride had been by no means a solitary 
one. The whole face of the country was dotted far and wide with 
countless hundreds of buffalo. They trooped along in files and co- 
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lumns, bulls, cows and calves, on the green faces of the declivities 
in front. They scrambled away over the hills to the right and left ; 
and far off the pale blue swells in the extreme distance were dotted 
with innumerable little black specs. Sometimes I surprised shaggy 
old bulls grazing alone, or sleeping behind the ridges I ascended. 
They would leap up at my approach, stare stupidly at me through 
their tangled manes, and then gallop heavily away. The antelope 
were very numerous; and as they are always bold when in the 
neighborhood of buffalo, they would approach quite near to look at 
me, gazing intently with their great round eyes, then suddenly leap 
aside, and stretch lightly away over the prairie, as swiftly as the 
swiftest race-horse. Squalid, ruffian-like wolves sneaked through 
the hollows and sandy ravines. Several times I passed through 
villages of prairie-dogs, who sat, each at the mouth of his burrow, 
holding his paws before him in a supplicating attitude, and yelped 
away most vehemently, energetically whisking his little tail with 
every squeaking cry he uttered. Prairie-dogs are not fastidious in 
their choice of companions; for various long, chequered snakes 
were sunning themselves in the midst of the village, and demure 
little gray owls, with a large white ring around each eye, were 
perched side by side with the rightful inhabitants. The prairie 
teemed with life. Again and again 1 looked toward the crowded 
hill-sides, and was sure | saw horsemen; and riding near, with a 
mixture of hope and dread, for Indians were abroad, I found them 
transformed into a group of buffalo. There was nothing in human 
shape amid all this vast congregation of brute forms. 

When I turned down the buffalo-path, the prairie was deserted 
again; only a wolf or two glided past at intervals, like conscious 
felons, never looking tothe right or left. Being now free from anxi- 
ety, | was at leisure to observe minutely the objects around me; 
and here, for the first time, I noticed insects wholly different from 
any of the varieties found farther to the eastward. Gaudy butter- 
flies fluttered about my horse’s head; strangely-formed beetles, glit- 
tering with metallic lustre, were crawling upon plants that I had 
never seen before; multitudes of lizards, too, were darting like 
lightning over the sand. 

I had ridden to a great distance from the river. It cost mea long 
ride on the buffalo-path, before 1 saw, from the ridge of a sand-hill, 
the pale surface of the Platte glistening in the midst of its desert 
valleys, and the faint outline of the hills beyond waving along the 
sky. From where I stood, not a tree nor a bush nor a living thing 
was visible throughout the whole extent of the sun-scorched land- 
scape. In half an hour I came upon the trail, not far from the 
river ; and seeing that the party had not yet passed, I turned east- 
ward to meet them, old Pontiac’s long swinging trot again assuring 
me that I was right in doing so. I was slightly ill on leaving camp 
in the morning, and six or seven hours of rough riding had fatigued 
me extremely. I soon stopped, therefore; fiung my saddle on the 
ground, and with my head resting on it, and my horse’s trail-rope 
tied loosely to my arm, I lay waiting the arrival of the party, specu- 
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lating meanwhile on the extent of the injuries Pontiac had received. 
At length the white wagon-coverings rose from the verge of the 
plain. By a singular coincidence, almost at the same moment two 
horsemen appeared coming down from the hills. They were Shaw 
and Henry, who had searched for me awhile in the morning ; but 
well knowing the futility of such an attempt in such a broken coun- 
try, had placed themselves on the top of the highest hill they could 
find, and picketting their horses near them, as a signal to me, had 
lain down and fallen asleep. The stray cattle had been recovered, 
as the emigrants told us, about noon. Before sunset, we pushed 
forward eight miles farther. 


‘Camp, Jung Seven tH.— Four men are missing ; R——, Lorel and twoemigrants. They set 


out this moruing after buffalo, and have not yet made their appearance ; whether killed or lost, we 
cannot tell.’ 


I find the above in my note-book, and I well remember the coun- 
cil held on the occasion. Our fire was the scene of it; for the pal- 
pable superiority of Henry Chatillon’s experience and skill made 
him the resort of the whole camp upon every question of difficulty. 
He was moulding bullets at the fire, when the Captain drew near, 
with a perturbed and care-worn expression of countenance, faith- 
fully reflected on the heavy features of Jack, who followed close 
behind. Then emigrants came straggling from their wagons toward 
the common centre; various suggestions were made, to account for 
the absence of the four men; and one or two of the emigrants de- 
clared, that when out after the cattle, they had seen Indians dogging 
them, and crawling like wolves along the: ridges of the hills. At 
this the Captain slowly shook his head with double gravity, and so- 
Jemnly remarked : 

‘It ’s a serious thing to be travelling through this cursed wilder- 
ness ;’ an opinion in which Jack immediately expressed a thorough 
coincidence. Henry would not commit himself by declaring any 
positive opinion : 

‘Maybe he only follow the buffalo too far; maybe Indian kill 
him; maybe he got lost; I cannot tell!’ 

With this the auditors were obliged to rest content; the emi- 
grants, not in the least alarmed, though curious to know what had 
become of their comrades, walked back to their wagons, and the 
Captain betook himself pensively to his tent. Shaw and I followed 
his example. 

‘It will be a bad thing for our plans,’ said he, as we entered, ‘ if 
these fellows don’t get back safe. The Captain is as helpless on 
the prairie as a child. We shall have to take him and his brother 
in tow; they will hang on us like lead.’ 

‘The prairie is a strange place,’ said I. ‘A month ago I should 
have thought it rather a startling affair to have an acquaintance ride 
out in the morning and lose his scalp before night; but here it seems 
the most natural thing in the world; not that I believe, however, 
that R has lost his yet.’ 

If a man is constitutionally liable to nervous apprehensions, a 


tour on the distant prairies would, I believe, prove the best pre- 
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scription; for hone: sabiens in il etiam. of the Ratky 
Mountains he may at times find himself placed in circumstances of 
some danger, | believe that few ever breathe that reckless atmos- 
phere without becoming wholly indifferent to any evil chance that 
may befall themselves or their friends. 

Shaw had a propensity for luxurious indulgence. He spread his 
blanket with the utmost accuracy on the ground, picked up the sticks 
and stones that he thought might interfere with his comfort, ad- 
justed his saddle to serve as a pillow, and composed himself for his 
night’s rest. I had the first guard that evening; so, taking my rifle, 
I went out of the tent. It was perfectly dark. A brisk wind blew 
down from the hills, and the sparks from the fire were streaming 
over the prairie. One of the emigrants, named Morton, was my 
companion; and laying our rifles on the grass, we sat down toge- 
ther by the fire. Morton was a Kentuckian, an athletic fellow, 
with a fine intelligent face, and in his manners and conversation he 
showed more of the essential characteristics of a gentleman than 
the vulgar and ignorant boors who float on the scum of fashion in 
some of our eastern cities. Our conversation turned on the pioneers 
of his gallant native state. The three hours of our watch dragged 
away at last, and we went to call up the relief. 

R ’s guard succeeded mine. He was absent; but the Cap- 
tain, anxious lest the camp should be left defenceless, had volun- 
teered to stand in his place; so | went to call him up. There was 
no occasion for it, for the Captain had been awake since nightfall. 
A fire was blazing outside of the tent. and by the light which struck 
through the canvass, I saw him and Jack lying on their backs, with 
their eyes wide open. The Captain responded instantly to my call; 
he jumped up, seized the double-barrelled rifle, and came out of 
the tent with an air of solemn determination, as if about to devote 
himself to the safety of the party. I went and lay down, not doubt- 


ing that for the next three hours our slumbers would be guarded 
with sufficient vigilance. 


7TRUEUBT = 


Many will chide thee for thy simple art, 

Which comes to us in far too modest guise 

To please the fancy of the worldly-wise, 

Who daily throng the city’s busy mart ; 

But there are chords witkin each gentle heart 
That are not moved by grander harmonies, 
Yet vibrate at the touch of tones like these, 
Where simple earnestness and truth have part. 
Thy sweet strains melt upon the evening air 
With twilight softness, and, unsought, betray 

A lurking memory of what was fair 

In sunnier climes, where thy young feet did stray ; 
And I will thank thee for them: from this hour 
Thy welcome lays have an unwonted power. 


Boston, June, 1847. 
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Stanzas: The Sunbeam. 


T HE S UN BEAM: 


A Sunzeam left its home one day 

Tired of wending its constant way 
About the distant earth ; 

Longing a little while to stray 

To lands whose smile had cheered its way 
E’er since they both had birth. 


So it started off one pleasant morn, 

With few glad mates, of the same ray born, 
To recreate a while. 

Greeting in joy whatever it met, 

A grateful kiss upon all it set, 
And got from all a smile: 


Till soon it reached the joyous earth, 

Who hailed it with a song of mirth, 
As it chased the night away ; 

And it peeped in at the half-closed cup 

Of the sleeping flower, and woke it up 
‘To joy in its gentle stay. 


Not long it tarried, but sped along 
To wake the bird to its morning song, 
Who carolled aloud his glee ; 
Then it glanced away to kiss the stream, 
Which murmured its thanks to the happy beam 
As it glided to the sea. 


And so it hasted along all day, 
Breathing new life in its happy way, 
Until the hour of noon ; 
Then slowly it seemed to grow tired of play, 
And finally darted from earth away, 
To gladden the rising moon. 


Methought while I watched the fading ray 
Now longing from earth to escape away, 

Nor longer here to roam, 
That the good man’s soul, when life’s sad dream 
Hath closed in death, shall like that beam 

Glad seek its heavenly home. 


And like the earth in night’s dark pall 

Mourneth the beam, that good to all 
Here ever did impart ; 

So shall the world the loss of him 

Who shed upon its night the gleam 
Of a warm and sunny heart. 


And as the sunbeam from the moon 
Still casts almost the light of noon 
Upon the gloomy night, 
Thus shall the good man’s works survive 
So long as earth itself shall live, 
In mild and lasting light. 


Rochester, (N. Y.,) July, 1847. 
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THE OUTLAW OF THE SACRAMENTO. 


PROSPERO. ‘Fair encounter 


Of two most rare affections.’ TEMPKAaT. 


‘Woutp that the Californian character were as lofty as the Cali- 
fornian mountains !’ exclaimed I, extending myself almost breathless 
upon the loftiest summit of the chain which edges the Sacramento 
Valley. - 

‘Not so,’ returned my friend, quietly; ‘it would be too hard to 
climb.’ 

Harry South was one of those men who reveal only to their inti- 
mate friends a marked peculiarity of character. There are many 
such; all indeed may be really so, for every man convinces those 
who know him best that he possesses a true and full individuality ; 
but, more than any other of my acquaintance, my friend managed 
to mask a dreamy poetical imagination and a glowing heart under 
the appearance of a mere fashionable and high- “spirited man of the 
world. His wealth and connections in society of course secured 
him the position of a gentleman. Nobody suspected him of being 
a poet; yet though hen never wrote lines, he always thought poetry. 
Between the ages of fifteen and twenty-three he served in the navy 
as midshipman and lieutenant, and then left the profession to suc- 
ceed to a valuable estate, and consult his own pleasure by travelling 
as a gentleman at ease. At Yerba Buena I first met him, and our 
acquaintance soon warmed into friendship; so that before many 
days passed, we found ourselves travelling together on a half-hunt- 
ing, half-exploring expedition along the. beautiful Valley of the 
Sacramento. Every hour revealed some new trait in his intense 
character. A peculiar freshness, not of inexperience, but the vivid 
glance that never dulls by often looking, seemed to form his ideas 
upon every subject, and made especially delightful our conversation 
upon the most delightful of all topics, love and woman’s heart. 
Hitherto untouched by the gentle passion, he had set up for himself 
an ideal model, not moulded, as he was wont to exclaim, after any 
form of material clay, but one which rose within his mind in dim 
yet lustrous beauty, like a translucent mist before the dazzling sun. 
Such a character he conceived to be Miranda, in ‘The Te empest,’ 
and looked upon it as a lovely vision, never to be realized, yet ever 
before him with delicious, tantalizing presence. Indeed, so often 
did he rhapsodize upon Miranda, that before two days had elapsed 
I became heartily sick of my friend’s poetical hobby, and sought 
every occasion to draw him out on other things. In this way we 
arrived at the edge of that immense valley, and ascended the loftiest 
mountain to catch a far view of the scenery around us. 

‘Yes,’ said Harry, ‘it would be too hard to climb. You are am- 
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bitious, and can never be stationary; you must either move onward 
or else keep out of sight. If I were disposed to compliment, lL 
might say, so is the sun ; but the source of light would be degraded 
by comparison with a merely ambitious man. For my own part, I 
would simply ‘take the goods the gods provide me,’ and glide 
through a happy life, in cultivating, not so much my ‘ paternal acres,’ 
for I confess myself no farmer, as my own heart. The little society 
I would have, must be associates, not rivals nor inferiors. But you 
would struggle, and prefer rising above the ignorant weak to being 
surpassed by the educated strong. This is your country. The 
Californians are too indolent to strive with an energetic man, and 
will quietly allow him to ride over them, provided he is not rough- 
shod. They have all the pride of Spaniards, half the quick intellect 
of Frenchmen, and more than the terrible revengefulness of an 
Italian bravo. At the same time, the laziest Turk that breathes 
through life in a cloud of smoke, would open his eyes at these lumps 
of Californian clay, forever asleep. Look from this mountain-top, 
and say, are they worthy of their country? The air, that breathes 
delicious health through others’ veins, enervates them. These noble 
mountains, that we love to climb with soul as well as body, only 
arouses in them a lazy horror of the troublesome ascent, as they 
stand below, dully gazing upward. But, by Heaven! there is one 
below us who is not gazing upward in dulness.! That attitude is 
entreaty and despair itself.’ 

I sprang to my feet and looked over the edge of the mountain. 
Beginning at the spot where we stood, an almost perpendicular 
precipice seemed to slide down full six hundred feet, and then ano- 
ther peak rose aloft, leaving between a little valley with about fifty 
yards of loose rocks, garlanded with verdure. At that moment I 
did not notice a rude hunting-lodge in the middle; my attention 
was wholly fastened on two human beings in that remote place. 
One of them was very tall, gigantic even, for a Californian, and his 
herculean limbs, arrayed in the hunter’s finery of his nation, be- 
spoke him at once a dangerous neighbor in time of feud. At his 
feet, in an attitude of exquisite suffering, kneeled a young girl, 
lovely even in the distance; and so truthful was her posture, that 
we almost fanced we heard a pleading voice, broken with sobs and 
tears. Yet the hunter stood savage and immoveable, looking con- 
temptuously on her for a moment, and then turning away, he walked 
swiftly out of the ravine. 

‘There is something here for us to do,’ said Harry, firmly and 
rapidly. His words roused me from a gaze of wonder at that sin- 
gular pantomime, and hastily exchanging glances, we seized our 
rifles, and descended the mountain in silence. 

Some hours passed before we could force our way through the 
thick underwood down the more gently sloping side, or skirt along 
the base. Even then there was great difficulty in searching for the 
narrow gorge. At last, however, we found ourselves near the cabin 
of the hunter, but our steps were delayed a moment by a huge dog, 
the Cerberus of these regions, which rushed upon us with a howl 
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that meantebe as if the triple-headed monster of old had opened ovith 
every throat at once. Our business did not allow of such obstacles, 
and a shot from one of our revolvers soon stretched him upon the 
grass. Weentered the lodge. In one corner sat the fair suppliant 
we had seen before, hiding her face in her hands, and moaning to 
herself that most mournful of all Spanish exclamations: ‘Ay de mt/ 
ay demi!’ She had evidently mistaken our shot for the return of 
the Californian hunter. Harry spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment, but at the first sound of a strange voice she started up with 
an instinctive scream, and then, to our utter amazement, clasped 
each of us in her arms with a shower of tears, and a broken cry of 
a joy: 

We drew back at this strange reception, but at the next in- 
stant would have surrendered a year of our lives to be in that 
delicious embrace again. Strange that we did not feel it at the 
time, but when the first astonishment wore off, there lingered the 
idea of a sensation that we might have felt and remembered to 
the day of our death. But the girl evidently did not intend to re- 
peat the salutation. She stood wondering at her repulse as much 
as we did afterward, but with better reason. It was a common and 
innocent token of friendship among the warm, open-hearted sex of 
her country, and she, poor thing, saw a friend in every stranger at 
that time. She seemed about seventeen, and her form exhibited 
a rare mingling of grace and voluptuous symmetry that I had be- 
fore deemed impossible. All Californian sefioritas possess the lat- 
ter, but it is united with a spreading luxuriance of limb that forms 
a magnificent contrast to the sylph-like airiness of some other climes. 
Here, however, the two were so connected that it seemed hard to 
know to which class of beauty she belonged. At that time, indeed, 
no critical thought entered my head; I saw before me only the Cali- 
fornian glancing her dark eyes on us in fearful hope, and wondered 
that [ had ever thought the phrase ‘ billowy bosom’ an extravagant 
expression. She came forward again, and taking a hand of each, 
pressed them between her own, saying inquiringly, and with inex- 
pressible softness of tone: ‘ Amigos?’ Then, without waiting for 
an answer, she hurried on. Her father, she said, was a wealthy 
planter near the Sacramento river, herself his only child. A young 
man, the companion of her youth, had been convicted of a capital 
crime and sentenced to death; but a few days before the execution 
he had escaped, and was supposed to be lurking near the mountains. 
He had once been an unsuccessful suitor for her love, and his flight 
relieved her from the load of fear she had always felt of his charac- 
ter and designs. But, two days since, she extended her — 
walk.too far, and suddenly the outlaw stood in her path! He 
stopped for no vain entreaties ; they would-be useless ; but placed 
her behind him on a swift mustang, and fled for his home in the 
mountains. No pause or rest was allowed ; in one day they crossed 
the valley, and stopped at last before his cabin. Here he lifted her 
from the horse, faint with terror, fatigue and hunger, and leaving a 
savage hound as her keeper, he had just started forth with his rifle 
in search of game. She told this brief story simply and artlessly, 
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as if conscious that words were not wanted to color the deed; and 
then dropping our hands, siood before us, still in her beauty and 
distress. 

Excited as I myself was, | involuntarily started at the first word 
of Harry South. His usual calm exterior changed into an expres- 
sion of terrible meaning, and even then I saw that something more 
than mere compassion and anger agitated my friend. What he said 
was broken, and evidently came struggling up from his heart. He 
promised her protection and safe return, and without wasting words, 
urged an immediate departure. We turned to go, and our eyes fell 
upon the gigantic form of the hunter, terribly lacerated, and drip- 
ping blood, as he leaned against the doorway for support. He ap- 
peared hardly able to stand; but the dull glassy look of faintness 
in his eye seemed to surround a fierce gleam of foiled malice. A 
fearful contest was going on between his wounded body and the 
unconquered will of his soul. The latter prevailed for a moment, 
as, with an actually blazing eye, he rushed toward us, raising aloft 
his clubbed rifle. The blow was easily warded off, and the ex- 
hausted desperado fell. 

Never did I fully appreciate the womanly loveliness of Clara, 
holding the head of dying Marmion to her breast, until 1 saw the 
young Californian girl strive to raise her enemy and stanch his 
wounds. We soon found that he was not dead; and having care- 
fully deposited him upon a rude couch, the perplexing question 
arose, ‘ What is to be done?’ He deserved nothing at our hands 
but death, yet common humanity forbade us even to leave him in 
that dangerous condition. We therefore remained there full four 
days, while he was balancing between life and death. The cause 
of his wounds we could not then inquire, though they were evidently 
received in close fight with some wild beast. During this time, I 
acted as hunter and purveyor of food; the Californian, of course, 
was the nurse; and Harry, equally of course, elected himself 
surgeon. 

From what the hunter afterward said, it appeared that he had 
wandered some distance up the mountain in search of wild sheep, 
or ‘ broad-horns,’ and suddenly found himself in close vicinity to a 
grizzly-bear; almost the only animal which the bold western hunter 
fears to meet. It is nearly impossible for one to kill it; rifle-balls 
bury themselves in its body, and seem but to increase its ferocity, 
Knowing that the eye was the only part open to a mortal wound, 
he calmly waited until the fierce monster was just about to rush 
upon him, and then fired with deliberate aim. Vain hope! The 
bear moved a little at that instant, and received the bullet in its 
thick skull. It was staggered at first, but instantly recovering itself, 
it seized the hunter in a terrible embrace. Nothing but his calm- 
ness of nerve saved him then. Torn and breathless as he was, 
while the monster’s hot breath was yet upon him, and the foam 
ground from those frightful jaws flew into his face, he drew the 
long slender dagger, worn by Californians for a hunting-knife, and 
applying it with steady grasp to the eye, drove it suddenly up to 
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the haft. Both fell together, but that deadly thrust had saved him. 
The animal’s struggles were short, and the hunter arose, fearfully 
mangled, but still alive. He tottered back as well as he could, and 
arrived only to find new enemies in his own home. 

At the end of four days, the question, ‘ What shall we do?’ was 
as perplexing as ever. The hunter was fast recovering ; too fast 
indeed for our own wishes, for we could not expect him tranquilly to 
relinquish his prize ; and it was accordingly determined by the coun- 
cil of peace to leave him secretly, after placing within his reach 
provision enough to last him several days. The next morning saw 
us five leagues distant. 

During the journey, I had few opportunities of learning the cha- 
racter of our faircompanion. She was mounted upon the same mus- 
tang which had carried her before, and Harry walking by her side, 
kept up incessantly a low-toned conversation, so that I took the hint 
and led the way. At the close of the first day we bivouacked in true 
hunting style, and making up a hasty couch for the Californian girl, 
laid ourselves upon the soft moss in silence. I was just falling into 
a gentle ddze, when a single word from my friend awoke me. 

‘Strange!’ 

‘ That you have’found your tongue at last? What else ?’ 

‘ Why, I never thought to ask her name.’ 

‘ Perhaps I can inform you.’ 

‘You! How did you learn it? What is it ? exclaimed he, eagerly 
rising. 

‘ What can it be, but — Miranda ” said I, mischievously. 

‘*No more of that, Hal!’ he replied with a manly blush. ‘ But 
yet,’ added he, more earnestly, ‘she 7s Miranda in truth. In a few 
words she unveils her whole soul. So innocent, so child-like, and 
yet so womanly. I could say to her with Ferdinand : 





‘Fux. many a lady 

I have eyed with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear; for several virtues 
Have I liked several women; never any 

With so full a soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owned, 
And put it to the foil; but you, O you, 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature’s best.’ 


Her beauty and distress more than interested me at first, and since 
that — why should I not confess it — our conversation has:sh@wed me 
a fresh, noble soul, and has actually — not, as I was about to say, 
made a fool of me, but a wiser and happier man.’ 

‘Happier! I may congratulate you,then. But her old lover, he 
will of course recover, and he is a Californian. They stab in the 
dark.’ 

‘True; but a Californian practices gratitude as well as revenge. 
I hardly know which he feels toward us. We probably saved him 
from a lingering death, but at the same time robbed him of some- 
thing more than life. Let us mention him no more. He is a dark 
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shadow in my path, but thank heaven! behind me. I fear him 
not. Strange that I never thought to ask her name!’ . 

With this soliloquy, he turned over and I went to sleep. 

The second day gave me no better opportunity than the first for 
examining more minutely into the character of our fair friend. 
Harry was still her constant cavalier, and I sometimes fancied that 
his treatment in excluding me might be aptly termed by the same 
word. But situated as he was, it was a point of honor to give him 
exclusive possession of her company, especially as we expected 
soon to reach her home. Still, as I occasionally glanced back, and 
marked her free, artless bearing, or heard the musical murmur of 
her laugh, I could hardly help envying Harry, and his place by her 
side. Toward the close of the afternoon we left the valley and as- 
cended the first hill beyond. When the summit was gained, a faint 
outcry of joy from our companion, as she poirfted toward a large 
hacienda, about half a mile distant, showed that she recognized her 
home. We stopped and were almost instantly seen by a straggling 
slave, who ran to the hacienda, and in a few moments, a gray-headed 


old man spurred toward us at full speed, with a crowd of servants 
following him. 


‘ My father !’ 

‘You have another friend to welcome,’ said a deep voice at our 
side, and the tall form of the outlaw stepped from behind a rock. 

‘I have waited for you here,’ he continued, with singular calm- 
ness. ‘ Your companions I might have waylaid and shot down be- 
fore this, but they once spared and even saved my life, when I ex- 
pected death from them. I cannot recover you without injury to 
them, and now, at this our last meeting, I come with one request. 
By the memory of our childish days, by the depth of my love for 
you, grant it! Let me see you alone for the last time — forever !’ 

I hesitated ; but 

‘It cannot be, Herman,’ murmured faintly by the girl, and ‘It 
must not be,’ more authoritatively from Harry South, decided the 
matter. 

* Then what I have to say, I will say before witnesses.’ 

He paused, and his fingers worked convulsively upon the barrel of 
the rifle on which he was leaning. 

‘Why have I left my retreat and followed you thus, while fever 
ran in my veins, and my wounds opened at every step? Need I tell 
you! ’T is the same cause that curbed my proud nature in boyish 
days ; the same that drove me forth, the same that gained you but to 
lose all. Need I tell you now? You shrink, and well you may. 
Forgive me; the days of violence have passed, and you will seek 
peace from another. I must not live to see this; I have come now 
to bid you farewell, and to terminate the existence which torments 
me. Farewell! I commend you to the Holy Virgin.’ 

He held his open hand toward her for a moment, then suddenly 
raised his rifle and fired. I caught her in my arms — dead! 


A maddened scream actually convulsed my friend. He instantly 
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recovered himself, and with frightful slowness, presented his rifle and 
deliberately covered the outlaw’s heart. 

‘Fire !’ cried he, baring his broad breast ; ‘ you save me from self- 
murder, which would be hateful to Gon, and in her sight!’ 

‘No,’ replied Harry, lowering his weapon, ‘thou Satan of fallen 
angels, I will not murder you. Wounded though you are, you shall 
have an equal chance for life, but we cannot both live. Imagine the 
ground to be duly measured,’ he added witha mocking, ghastly smile. 

He took a pair of pistols from his belt and handed me one. I 
received it mechanically, and gave it to the Californian. They stood 
opposite each other. I counted, and at the last word there was a 
single explosion. 

The outlaw held his pistol in the same position as befora He 
tottered, and pressing one hand upon his bosom, staggered to the 
body of his victim. 

‘ Let me die here, by her side!’ he cried as he fell. Then look- 
ing up to Harry with a horrible smile, ‘It was a poor shot; I thought 
you were a better marksman.’ He raised the pistol to his head and 
pressed the trigger. 

Though years have passed, I never can forget that scene; the 
body of that lovely being, stretched beside her gigantic outlaw lover ; 
my noble friend gazing on them with life-long agony in his look, 
and in the distance, a gray-haired father hastening to his child ! 


SONG OF THE UNKNOWN ONE. 


Nor for me, not for me 

Is the voice of laughter now! 
Not for me, not for me 

Is the lover’s tender vow: 
Woman’s love and revelry 
Are not for me; no, not for me! 


Not for me, not for me 
Are the wreaths that friendship weaves ; 
Not for me, not for me 
Is the homage that deceives ; 
Summer friends and flattery 
Are not for me; no, not for me! 


Not for me, not for me 

Sounds ambition’s thrilling call ; 
Not for me, not for me 

Wealth, to buy a splendid pall ; 
Brilliant, envied misery - 
Is not for me; no, not for me! 


But for me, but for me 
Life unnoticed, life alone ; 
And o’er me, and o’er me 
Dying, but a simple stone, 
Telling ‘ One has ceased to be !’ 


A clod the sole remains of me. Anawam. 
Boston, July, 1847. 


Cates ae 
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STANZAS 
ADDRESSED TO A FAIR FRIEND WHO HAD ASKED ‘TO BE FORGIVEN.’ 


Foreive thee! Does the harp that’s lain 
Unwakened by thy gentle fingers 

In anger yield a harsher strain 
When on it next their pressure lingers ? 


Forgive thee! What should I forgive? 
Does the bright sunshine ask from flowers 
That only in its presence live, 
Pardon for intervening showers? 


Then for the doubt that o’er thy mind 

Passed, like the cloud *twixt earth and heaven, 
Should ’st thou seek pardon, and not find 

That thou already wert forgiven ? 


Turn but thy pleading eye on me, 
With one kind look each fault redeeming, 
And all save love alone will be 
Forgotten in its glorious beaming. 5.0. W. 


THE ENAMEL OF THE HEART. 


*L’experience du monde brise le ceeur, ou le bronse.’ 


WERE we required to express in a single sentence the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Shakspeare, we could not more thoroughly 
sift his excellence to its original elements than by saying, that with 
him thought is all essence, and the style of its expression suggestive. 
Truth appears here in its undiluted form. Ideas, like ‘ gems of 
purest ray,’ are scattered along his pages, with a profuseness that 
bespeaks an exhaustless mine. They glow with the fervor of con- 
densation ; they shine with the lustre of intensity. The thought com- 
prehended in half-a-dozen words would elsewhere furnish matter 
for as many pages. Our age, for instance, is certainly infected with 
the ‘ cacoéthes scribendi,’ but along with the disease is associated a 
wonderful costiveness of ideas. Ramification supplies the defici- 
ency, and thought is presented us in a milk-and-water style, with 
the strength and often the purity of Truth, impaired by dilution. 
Sickened to loathing with such matter, we turn with pleasure to the 
‘strong meat’ of Shakspeare, on which the mind may feed with pro- 
fit, and be satisfied. The ramification now takes place in our own 
minds. New beauties unfold themselves on closer inspection. 
Though unmeaning words may appear on the surface, like Le Sage’s 
student at the epitaph, pry after a hidden treasure, and success will 
crown you With a reward even greater than the ‘soul of a miser.’ 
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Let the mind have full play to fill out half-developed ideas, and fol- 
low up loose hints, and you will strike on rich veins of thought, that 
less wealthy intellects would be less prodigal of. But we are be- 
trayed into an eulogy, where the intention was only to mention an 
author, half-a-dozen of whose lines have furnished food for reflec- 
tion. 

Hamlet, the philosopher-prince, enters, with his friend, the grave- 
yard at Elsinore, and indulges his half-misanthropic melancholy by 
stopping to ponder on the novel scene before him; of a merry tune 
and merry words proceeding from one engaged in the strangely in- 
consistent occupation of digging a grave: 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his business? He sings at grave-making! 

Horatio. Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 


Ham. 'Tise’enso! The hand of little employment hath the daintiest sense. 
\ 


Let us change this scene from the church-yard to the civilized 
world; make the indifferent old sexton impersonate the abstract 
man of society in its eighteen hundredth and odd year; and substi- 
tute for the reflective prince Miss Jane Porter’s ‘ Mysterious Stran- 
ger’ just arrived on this globe of ours from some distant inhabited 
planet; need we put different or more natural language in the 
mouths of the several actors? ‘ Hath this man no feeling of his 
business ?’ might our visitor exclaim, as, after being duly apprised of 
all the realities pertaining to human life and human destiny, he 
looks around him in vain to observe their natural effect. Informed 
of facts whose import causes his own heart to quake with awe and 
stagger under responsibility ; yea, so terrible as well nigh to banish 
reason from her throne, and drive the mind to madness; he feels it 
is a solemn thing to live in this world of ours. But this man that 
represents his kind, how bears he such soul-moving truths? A 
smile is on his lips, a levity is in his words, and his thoughts, could 
they be seen as plainly, would relate to not one of those subjects so 
interesting to the stranger. ‘ He sings at grave-making,’ continues 
our imaginary actor, as he looks on the scene we have pictured. 
Ah! he is a child of Nature, over whom Art has not yet been set 
for a step-mother, to teach him by her craft to despise the ministra- 
tions of our true parent, and by her insinuating address to benumb 
the sensibilities of the heart, and pervert the vision of the mind. 
Custom hath not yet made it in him a ‘ property of easiness’ to con- 
template with a smile the dread realities of life. His mind, of little 
employment in such matters, hath a daintier sense of them than 
theirs who have been born into this ‘ world’s artificial system,’ and 
know not how little in its present cendition and character is natural, 
and how much is but the interpolation of a distorted mind and 
blunted sensibilities. 

Conceive, like Hawthorne, of a new Adam and Eve landed into 
the midst of a busy metropolis! Could they recognize as the in- 
heritance they had bequeathed to their posterity, this soil that is 
now covered with the miniature works of man, the puzzling con- 
trivances of human design, and that glitters with the ‘ pomp and vain 
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circumstance’ of civilized life, instead of the verdure and furniture 
of Nature? Could they recognize as the air that once was fragrant 
with the aroma of ten thousand flowers, and conveyed to their ears 
the sounds only of a joyous animate creation, this present atmos- 
phere, foul with the belchings of artificial throats, and loaded with 
the buzz of business 2 Would it not be difficult in them too, to dis- 
cover that they beheld their legitimate descendants in the actors in 
the strange scene before them? Imagine the first man Adam fol- 
lowing with his invisible presence these his sons, one by one, day 
after day, in hopes that haply he may find one with whom his spirit 
may claim kindred. As they ‘come in and go out’ in their daily 
business, he finds naught that runs parallel with his own experience. 
They discourse of matters to him a mystery; they are engaged in 
occupations whereof he knew nought during his sojourn here. But 
imagine our common father gifted with the power of ‘ discerning 
the thoughts and intents of the heart,’ and vain indeed is his pilgrim- 
age to meet a child of his own kin and kind. Many are found to 
have sold their hearts as a price for worldly goods; others have driven 
the same bargain cheaper by merely disposing of a part of this 
pearl, and supplying the deficiency with a base artificial alloy; while 
by far the greater part have only rubbed away its light enamel of sen- 
sibility, by contact with a world that furnishes so much occasion for 
its use. It is the case with some, that this precious jewel has de- 
generated into a mere muscle, that serves only the purposes of an 
even circulation of the blood, but has no part in giving a healthy tone 
to the moral system. 

Discoveries like these cause this Man of Nature to inspect more 
narrowly those about him; and such appears to be the almost con- 
stitutional difference between them and himself, that he fancies all 
wear spectacles with glasses more or less colored, which possess the 
remarkable property of changing the apparent desirableness of ob- 
jects, making things in themselves good to appear, when seen through 
this medium, repulsive; while it covers with charms objects that 
to Adam’s eye were either disgusting from their nature, or at least 
indifferent from their short-lived existence. He could not fail re- 
marking, moreover, the nature of these glasses in directing the vision 
solely to near objects, while those beyond the horizon of three-score 
years and ten, made with some no image whatsoever on the mind’s 
retina, and even with the farthest-sighted, possessed none of that 
vivid distinctness which would undoubtedly have been the case had 
they looked merely with the eyes of Nature, unassisted by Art. 

But why continue farther these imaginary illustrations, when we 
have but to consult our own experience in order to realize the fact ? 
Whence comes it, that to believe with the mind is not synonymous 
with believing with the heart; that speculative assent is different 
from confiding faith? Or why is not the knowledge of what is right 
or politic invariably accompanied with corresponding action ? 

Whatever may be the philosophical division of the immaterial 
part of man, yet, avoiding the ‘jargon of the schools,’ certain it is 
that we all naturally adopt a distinction between two of its compo- 
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nent parts, the undaceniding wn the losin a this view the heart 
is regarded as the spring of all action; the understanding itself 
does not cause action, but only mediately, by first operating upon 
the former. Now belief is simply an act of the understanding, viz: 
its assent. So far considered, it is a lifeless principle ; but when 
this belief acts upon the heart, then, and then only, can it lead to 
any of the activities of humanity. We refer not to religion alone, 
but to allthe concerns of life, when we say that the belief then be- 
comes faith. This being the case, the thought occurs, ‘Should there 
not be a constant concurrence between the intellect and the heart, 
so that the decisions of the one may cause the decisions of the 
other? Also, ‘ Why this process is ever interrupted ” The ques- 
tions may be answered by contemplating the nature of that ma- 
chinery by which the force of an assenting or rejecting understand- 
ing is communicated to the heart. 

The connection between the two consists, as it were, in cog- 
wheels, of which the sensibilities present the cogs, and by their means 
alone can truth gain a handle on the feelings. In this world, where 
the five senses are so many avenues, hourly trodden by applicants 
for our sympathy and emotion, such is the incessant use of this 
machinery, that these cogs hesouse each day more and more worn 
away. On subjects where they have been most exercised they dis- 
appear entirely ; and the wheel of the intellect has been known to 
whirl around for years, and yet that of the heart be perfectly inac- 
tive. Nor is this ‘ wear and tear’ of the sensibilities at all dimin- 
ished when vicious passions are allowed to run wild in the heart, 
and consequently exert all the violence of opposition to disturb the 
machinery of nature. Few cogs, indeed, can long stand such un- 
natural pressure as this. Of a texture nice and delicate, rather 
than strong and enduring, they give way before the contrary force ; 
and could we look into the internal constitution of many around 
us, we should see the melancholy picture of a heart stripped of all 
feeling, as catches for the propagation of force from the intellect. 
But is it supposed that in such cases all is quiet and peaceful within ? 
Ah, no! A new power has arisen, that by a different connection 
whirls around the poor heart with a continually increasing momen- 
tum, which it is hopeless for the mind’s opposition ever effectually 
to resist. 

Let us then guard these sensibilities as the ‘apple of the eye ;’ 
suffering, in the first place, no erroneous decision of the understand- 
ing to grate upon the healthy play of the system, and in the second 
place, chaining off at a distance from resisting its natural connec- 
tion of parts, those evil passions that feed on the heart. Consistency 
with truth requires that we should no svoner believe than feel, and 
no sooner see what actually exists around us than act according to 
nature (7. e., our sensibilities,) in view of it. The question whether 
opening all these doors of sensitiveness would allow the entrance of 
the most pleasure or pain, is a foreign consideration here, where 
truth is at stake. 


To conclude, then: it appears that man can love, follow, and live 
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by the truth only so long as he preserves the sensibility-enamelled 


surface of the heart bright and polished, so as to mirror forth in his 


life the reflections of his intellect. 


Y © A 
*No rcbes I covet, no pleasures I want, 
Ambition 18 totnineg to me 
But ope thing! ot kin 1 Fortune to grant, 
lor breakfast, awgood cupot tea!’ IMPROVED HEADING 


Lert others quaff their sparkling wine, 
And praise its roseate hue, 

Nor think, though mirth is in the cup, 
There ’s madness in it too ; 

Be mine the humbler task to sing, 
Neglected herb! of thee, 

Whose nectar-draughts no poison bring, 
Invigorating Tea! 


In vain some envious minds have sought 
An idle tale to frame, 

With base, malicious meaning fraught, 
To sully thy fair fame; 

They say, when maiden ladies meet 
In groups of two or three, 

They find a dish of scandal sweet, 
Washed down with cups of Tea! 


They tell not how the married man, 
When with a friend he sups, 
Comes reeling home with noisy voice, 
Uproarious in his cups ; 
While quietly his lady wife 
Sits sipping her bohea, 
Nor finds a cause for angry strife 
In twenty cups of Tea! 


The social circle gathers round, 
While fiercely roars the storm ; 

Thy fragrant breath perfumes the air, 
The toast is buttered warm ; 

The board is spread, a goodly show 
Of tempting viands see, 

And kindly hearts still kindlier grow 
Beneath the power of Tea! 


Though many strive, with envious spite, 
To write thy virtues down, 

So long as Woman owns a tongue, 
She ’ll trumpet thy renown ; 

Some gratitude we ought to show 
Those wonderful Chinese, 

To whose unwearied skill we owe 


The luxury of Teas. 
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THE TWO DEVILS: 


CIPER OF BYRON COMPARED. 


‘Look here upon this picture and on that; 


The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.’ SHAESPRARY. 


It has long been a question among critics, whether Satan or 
Adam be the hero of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ We are almost inclined to 
think it is Satan. Adam does not appear until the fourth béok, and 
plays throughout a decidedly secondary part. As a parallel to this, 
it may be ur ‘ged that the hero of the Iliad is kept in the back-ground 
until the poem is far advanced; but the case is very different. 
Achilles, though ‘ out of sight,’ is by no means out of mind; nor is 
Agamemnon or Hector, though occupying the fore-ground, ever per- 
mitted to stand out in such bold relief as to hide him from us, or 
leave us in any doubt as to who is the real hero. Satan, on the con- 
trary, is always prominent; it is Satan’s adventures that interest us ; 
it is Satan’s fortunes that we follow; and in short, whether it was 
so intended or not, it is to Satan that we involuntarily give all the 
honors of the hero-ship. 

But be that as it may, the Satan of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a very ex- 
traordinary personage; and our present object is, not to discuss the 
subject here adverted to, but to inquire how far the character there 
given him is consonant with our ideas of the Evil One, as gathered 
from the pages of inspiration ; and to compare it with that of Luci- 
fer, in Byron’s mystery of ‘ Cain.’ 

Milton receives, and certainly deserves, great credit for having 
formed the character of Satan so infinitely superior to the vulgar 
and debasing notions which prevailed in his time concerning him. 
The reason of this difference probably is, that Milton drew his ideas 
of that personage from the sacred Scriptures, and not from the idle 
legends of superstition. 

Throughout the Scriptures he is represented as a spiritual crea- 
ture, of marvellous power and most appalling wickedness, subject 
to, yet waging continual war against, the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe. In a well-known passage of Job he is described as ‘ go- 
ing to and fro in the earth,’ and receiving power to tempt the ser- 
vants of Gop, to a certain extent, In another passage, in one of the 
historical books,* he appears in the same character, but under cir- 
cumstances of far greater sublimity. Ahab, King of Israel, and 
Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, having joined their forces to take 
Ramoth-Gilead from the Syrians, send to inquire of the Lorp whe- 
ther they should advance or not; and four hundred prophets, time- 
servers and flatterers of Ahab, tell them boldly to ‘Go up, for the 


* 1 KinGs, 22. 
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Lorp will deliver it unto their hands.’ Jehoshaphat, however, mis- 
trusting these prophets and their message, insists on seeing Micaiah, 
the son of Imlah, whom he knows to be a servant of Gop. Micaiah 
comes; and after some parleying, thus in sublime simplicity de- 
scribes a vision he had seen: 

‘I saw the Lorp sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing by Him, on his right hand and on his left; and the Lorp 
said: ‘ Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up, and fall at 
Ramoth-Gilead ?” 

‘And one said on this manner, and another said on that manner. 
And there came forth a spirit and stood before the Lorp, and said : 
‘I will persuade him.’ 

‘And the Lorp said unto him, ‘ Wherewith? And he said, ‘I 
will go forth, and I will be a dyimg spirit in the mouth of all his 
prophets.’ 

‘And He said: ‘Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also: go 
forth, and do so.’ ’ 

Who could this ‘lying spirit’ be, but he who, in the language of 
the Bible, ‘when he speaketh a lie, speaketh of his own; for he is 
a liar, and the father of it.’ 

In many other instances we find the same characteristics shadowed 
forth : in the temptation of our Saviour we see a striking example 
of the great power accorded to the arch-enemy ; and in the subse- 
quent exclamation of our Lorp: ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven,’ we have an image of the highest and most startling 
sublimity. It is indeed in all cases the terrible sublimity of evil; 
there is nothing in it of the great, the glorious, the beautiful, or the 
good. Still, the sublime is there; and the soul is involuntarily 
lifted up, and filled with a strange and dreadful awe, as it contem- 
plates this mighty impersonation of evil, this ‘ spiritual wickedness 
in high places.’ 

No wonder, then, that Milton, with all these images before his 
lofty mind, should have drawn a character very different from the 
grotesque and ridiculous representations of the monkish legend and 
the nurse’s tale. How far he has been true to his model, we shall 
soon see. But we will first pause to discuss for a moment the mystery 
of ‘ Cain.’ 

‘Cain’ is, we grieve to say, a blasphemous production ; but it 
must be borne in mind that the blasphemy is put into the mouth of 
the arch-fiend himself, and of one who was his willing slave ; and 
that in the other characters of the poem, faith, humility, and the 
love of Gop, are exhibited in as vivid colors as the circumstances 
would permit. 

We are certainly far from being a worshipper of Byron, but 
we think it is but right to give him his due. That he prostituted a 
great and glorious genius to the very worst of purposes, is a fact as 
undoubted as that he possessed it ; but still, in judging him, we are 
bound to deal impartially. The burden of his actual sins is heavy 
enough; we need not seek to add to it} We would fain hope that 
he chose this subject because it suited the peculiar bias of his dark 
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mind, one not, as some suppose, with the deliberate intention of 
uttering blasphemy. 

In this remarkable poem is displayed great diversity of character. 
Cain is a thoroughly Byronic hero; a sort of antediluvian Childe 
Harold; moody, discontented, and rebellious: Abel is pious, mild 
and amiable; Adam, grave and patriarchal; Eve, ardent and im- 
petuous; Zillah is all softness, and Adah is all love. Their dif- 
ferent characteristics are finely exemplified in Cain’s answer to 
Lucifer’s inquiry of ‘ whether he dared look on death ?’ 


‘My father 
Says he is something dreadful, and my mother 
Weeps when he’s named; and ABEx lifts his eyes 
To Heaven; and Z1LLAu casts hers to the earth, 
And sighs a prayer; and ADan looks at me, 
And speaks not.’ 


We may observe, en passant, that Adah, the wife of Cain, is, in 
our opinion, the sweetest, loveliest, and most womanly, of all By- 
ron’s female characters. 

In the first scene, Cain, having refused to join in the devotions of 
his family, is left alone; and beginning to indulge in evil thoughts, 
is immediately joined by Lucifer. After conversing with him for 
some time, and artfully increasing his impious rage against Gop, 
and hatred of every thing and every body, the fiend promises to 
gratify his insatiable thirst for knowledge, by showing him some of 
the mysteries of the unseen world, on condition that he will fall 
down and worship him. This Cain refuses to do; but the devil, 
speaking truth for once, tells him he has already done so in refusing 
to bow down to Gop. 

Lucifer then, in the character of ‘ Prince of the Powers of the 
Air,’ carries Cain away into the Abyss of Space, and shows him 
worlds on worlds revolving in their appointed spheres; bearing 
him onward and onward till the earth which he left dwindles away 
to a little star, twinkling in the boundless firmament, and finally 
disappears altogether. Cain still desiring to see more, Lucifer 
next transports him to Hades, that poetical purgatory, where those 
who reject the naked Scripture doctrine of heaven and hell, are 
or to put the spirits of the departed ; not subjected, as in the 

omish purgatory, to the purifying influence of fire, but floating 
about, in the dim blue ether, in a passive, but it would seem, pro- 
bationary state.* 

After showing him many imaginary things here, and instilling the 
most deadly poison into his mind, the arch-enemy takes him back 
to the earth, and leaves him, more moody, more dissatisfied, more 
rebellious than ever. 

Soon after his return, Abel meets him, and persuades him, with 
— difficulty, to join him (Abel) in offering a sacrifice to Gop. 

he manner in which the two brothers make their offerings is 
highly characteristic. Abel, kneeling down by his altar, pronoun- 


* STRANGE as it appears, this wild chimera finds its serious believers and supporters, even in this 
enlightened age, and among the enlightened of the age. 
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ces a prayer, breathing the very spirit of faith, and love, and deep 
humility ; Cain, standing erect by his, utters an impious speech, 
beginning : 

‘Sprit! whate’er or whosoe’er thou art, 


If thou must be propitiated with prayers, 
Take them!’ 


‘ By faith, Abel offered unto Gop a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, and ‘the Lorp had respect unto Abel, and to his offering: 
but unto Cain, and to his offering, he had not respect.’ The mur- 
der of Abel, who dies with a prayer on his lips, the remorse of the 

. murderer, the affliction of the family, and the wife-like devotion of 
Adah, are all finely depicted. 

The character of Lucifer is well drawn, and well supported™ 
throughout. He is indeed the ‘ Father of Lies,’ the ‘ Prince of 
Darkness,’ the ‘ Adversary of Souls,’ the ‘old Serpent which de- 
ceiveth the whole world.’ His bold, unblushing accusations of 
tyranny and injustice in the Most Hiea; his ensnaring insinuations 
of infidelity and doubt; his mean equivocations and self-contradic- 
tions ; his jesuitical answers to all Cain’s inquiries concerning him- 
self; the eagerness with which he catches up Cain’s declaration 
that he had never bowed to Gop; the diabolical triumph with 
which he exclaims, 
































‘He who bows not to Him hath bowed to me!’ 


the malicious pleasure which he seems to take in tormenting the 

tender heart of Adah with prophecies of evil which she could never 

know; the malignant avidity with which he seizes on her innocent 
> admiration of the morning star to tempt her to idolatry ;* lastly, 
the insidious manner in which he leads the turbulent thoughts of 
Cain to rest on his brother; insinuating that Abel was his mother’s 
favorite, beloved by Gop and honored by the angels; and taunting 
Cain with mean and spiritless tameness in loving the brother who 
was thus preferred before him; all, all tend to inspire us with the 
most entire and unmitigated detestation. - 

Not so with his ‘ other self,’ the evil spirit of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
That he also awakens abhorrence, is indisputable ; but that abhor- 
rence is not unmixed. Other feelings alternate with it, and detract 
greatly from its power. 

When, in Book I., we see him, with his compeers, wallowing in 
the lake of fire, fallen from his glory, but still glogious in his fall, 
and shedding ‘tears, such as angels weep,’ our hearts are touched 
with something akin to pity; a sentiment with which, we rather 
think, the devil never should be regarded by us. Again, in the 
Fourth Book, in his celebrated address to the sun, we are involun- 
tarily moved by his mournful lamentation for himself: 


‘ Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Tufinite wrath and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is bell ; myself am hell,’ ete. ; 


* Apan. It is a beautiful star; I love it for 
Its beauty. 


LucirEr. And why not adore? 
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and are almost tempted | to meine ‘Alas! poor Satan!’ With 
regard to the incipient repentance which prompts him in this speech 
to talk of trying to regain the favor of Gop by submission, we are 
not theologian enough to say whether it is right or wrong; but it 
strikes us as hardly agreeable to what we know of the ‘ angels that 
kept not their first estate.’ His concluding exclamation, 


‘Evil! be thou my good!’ 


is far more in accordance with our ideas of the Evil One. 

But there is another sentiment, more powerful than pity, which 
takes possession of us as we proceed; and that is, admiration. 
‘There is always danger,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ that wickedness, con- 


joined with abilities, should steal upon esteem, though it misses of 


approbation ;’ and into this very danger Milton seems to have 
fallen, in portraying the character before us. Even while we con- 
demn, we insensibly admire. Who can behold him, rising in ter- 
rific sublimity to give his voice in the council of hell, without a thrill 
of awful and involuntary admiration? Who but feels his supe- 
riority, when, standing erect in his dimmed but still glorious splen- 
dor, he turns on the purer but less powerful angel, Ithuriel, and 
proudly and scornfully exclaims : 


‘ KnNow’sT thou not me? 
Not to know me argues thyself unknown!’ 


In following him through his various adventures, we almost forget 
that he is the adversary of Gop and man; we forget that to him we 
owe our fall from happiness to misery ; we feel a secret and unde- 
finable interest in him ; we tremble lest the angelic hosts who guard 
the garden should discover him; nay, it is by no means improbable 
that we would feel very much disappointed should he be frustrated 
in his dark design, so much are we absorbed by the admirable talent 
which he displays, and the extraordinary scenes through which he 
passes. There can be no doubt that a feeling of loathing and de- 
testation is immany instances awakened ; but, as we said before, it 
is counteracted by pity for his sufferings, and admiration of his ge- 
nius. It is nothing uncommon for us short-sighted mortals to be 
dazzled by great abilities, even to the blinding of our just percep- 
tions of right and wrong. 

On the whole, then, we think that Byron’s impersonation of the 
Evil One is more correct than Milton’s. His evil is more unequivo- 
cal: his devil mére diabolical ; and in spite of the seeming paradox, 
Lucifer is detter than Satan, because he is worse. 

On the other hand, Milton, in the portraiture of angels, towers 
immeasurably above Byron. In Raphael, in Uriel, in “Abdiel and 
Ithuriel, we behold pure, dispassionate, ethereal intelligences, with 
whom to converse is to breathe the very air of heaven: in Byron’s 
angels, as represented in the very pe iene poem entitled ‘ Hea- 
ven and Earth,’ we see only a kind of devils in disguise ; creatures 
with the aspect of angels, the passions and appetites of men, and 
the deceitfulness of fiends. 
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There are many writers, (Byron, Bulwer, and Eugene Sue, for in- 
stance,) who excel in the delineation of bad characters, but fall 
miserably off in attempting to describe good ones; a fact which, 
whatever it may say for the author, says marvellously little for the 
man. And for aught we know, it may be owing entirely to the dif- 
ferent characters of the men, that the Lucifer of Byron, as compared 
with the Satan of Milton, is by so much the ‘ better devil.’ 

In conclusion, it is but justice to Milton to remember, that Satan 
was drawn before Lucifer; and that in forming the copy, it was com- 
paratively easy to avoid the faults visible in the original. Tora. 


A PAL O F SON HR EBT SE. 
SY T. W. PARSONS 


ey THE OPERA. 


To hear sweet music when the heart is lonely 
Is a sad pleasure: to survey the crowd 

Of brilliant women, but behold them only 

As one in musing eyes a passing cloud ; 

To list the plaudits, oft-received and loud, 
When those we love are absent from our side ; 
To hear Italian ladies, though endowed 

With every charm elaborate art may boast, 
When none is near to whom we can confide 
Our secret sense of rapture, is at most 

A wearisome delight: last night I spent 

In Music’s dome ; but like a sullen ghost, 

A marble ear to the dead chorus lent, 
Unmoved by all — show, voice, or instrument. 
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In grove and garden, all the afternoon, 

With no companion, save my thought of thee, 

I walked, and mark’d in every shrub and tree, 
And in the robin’s melancholy tune, 

The slender promise of a lingering June 

Kept back by sullen vapors from the sea : 

Then to my heart I whispered: ‘Oh! if she 
Who makes my sunshine were but here, how soon 
Her smile would send new life to these wan flowers! 
How the glad pressure of her foot would be 

Felt by the herbage ; how her look of glee 

Would brighten up this churlish clime of ours, 
And give all nature, as she gives to me, 

More joy than western winds or summer showers.’ 
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Tuc Waritincs or GeorGE WASHINGTON ; being his Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, and 
other Papers, Official and Private. From Original Manuscripts: with a Life of the Author, Notes, 
Illustrations, etc. By JanED Sparks. New-York: HarPeR aND BROTHERS. 

We have already mentioned that Messrs. Harrer anp Brotuers had in the course 
of publication a new and beautiful reissue of this immortal work, forming twelve 
superb octavo volumes, embellished by portraits, maps, etc., and issued at less than 
one-half its original price. We again counsel our readers forthwith to seize the 
chance of securing so rich a literary treasure to grace their libraries, now that the 
acquisition can be made at so slight a sacrifice. Who that has the least spark of 
patriotism would refrain from so desirable a possession? ‘The extent to which Wasn- 
INGTON was identified with the country is unexampled in the relations of individual 
man tothe community. During the whole period of his life he was the thinking 
part of the nation. He was its mind; it was his image and illustration. ‘This ex- 
traordinary nature of Wasuineton’s capacities; this impossibility of analyzing and 
understanding the elements and methods of his wisdom ; have led some persons to 
doubt whether, intellectually, he was of great superiority : but the public, the com- 
munity, never doubted the transcendent eminence of his abilities. Neither misfor- 
tune, nor disappointment, nor accidents, nor delay, nor the protracted gloom of years, 
could avail to disturb the public trust in him. It was apart from circumstance ; it 
was beside the action of caprice ; it was beyond all reasoning, and above all changeable 
feeling. It was founded on nothing extraneous; not upon what he had said or done, 
but upon what he was. They saw something in the man, which gave them assu- 
rance of a nature and destiny of the highest elevation ; something inexplicable, but 
which inspired a complete satisfaction. We feel that this reliance was wise and 
right. It is agreed that the war of American independence is one of the most ex- 
alted and honorable and difficult achievements related in history. Its form was con- 
tributed by many, but its grandeur was derived from Wasuineton. His character 
and dignity gave effect to the irregular and often divergent enthusiasm of others. 
His energy combined the parts ; his intelligence guided the whole ; his perseverance 
and fortitude and resolution were the inspiration and support of all. In looking back 
over that period his presence seems to fill the whole scene ; his influence predomi- 
nates throughout ; his character is reflected from every thing. What but the most 
eminent qualities of mind and feeling; discretion superhuman; readiness of inven- 
tion and dexterity of means equal to the most desperate affairs; endurance, self- 
control, regulated ardor, restrained passion, caution mingled with boldness, and all the 
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contrariefies of moral excellence, could have expanded the life of an individual into 


a career such as his?’ If we compare him with the great men who were his con- 
temporaries throughout the nation, in an age of extraordinary personages, W asHING- 
TON was unquestionably the first man of the time in ability. Review the correspon- 
dence of General WasnincTon, that sublime monument of intelligence and integrity ; 
scrutinize the public history and the public men of that era, and you will find that 
in all the wisdom that was accomplished or was assembled, Wasuineton was before 
every man in his suggestions of the plan, and beyond every one in the extent to 
which he contributed to its adoption. 


History oF THE Conquest oF PeERv, with a Preliminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. 

By Wituram H. Prescott. Intwo volumes, New-York: HarPER AND Brotuers. 

Tue English have had but three great historical writers, Gisson, Hume, and Ros- 
ERTSON, who were contemporaries ; and the French had none until within the last 
century, when their new school arose under the lead of Vottaire. History is the 
noblest domain of literary art, and the one in which the first order of excellence is 
most rarely attained. Such writers as Prescort, Irvine and Bancrorrt could scarcely 
have been expected in the first age of a nation, and that they have arisen in ours, 
warrants the most sanguine hopes of our intellectual advancement. The merits of 
these writers are recognized throughout the world. ‘They are all of the first rank for 
research, abilities, and artistic execution ; and among them Prescorr is confessedly 
preéminent. Since the appearance of his admirable book on the conquest of Mexico, 
he has been elected a Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and of the 
Royal Academy of History at Madrid, and the most celebrated scholars of all na- 
tions have been liberal in their praises of his learning, genius and integrity. He now 
occupies a place on the highest seat in the temple of literary fame which is reached 
by the living. 

‘ The Conquest of Peru’ is one of the most romantic episodes in the history of the 
world. Like the conquest of Mexico, it opened to the eyes of Europeans a world of 
strange and peculiar beauty. The stories of the country’s splendor, its arts, manners 
and institutions, seemed more like Arcadian or Utopian dreams than narrations of 
fact. Deep as were the Incas in spiritual darkness, destitute of a divine revelation, 
ignorant of the cumulative discoveries of the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, the 
reader who follows the conqueror Pisano and his bands of churchmen through the 
pages of Mr. Prescorrt will hardly fail to regard them as superior in civilization and 
moral elevation to their invaders, or to contemplate the inroad of the Spaniards into 
their beautiful country with such emotions as are awakened by the stories of the in- 
cursions of the Goths into ancient Italy. If we read Mr. Prescort’s book upon the 
civilization of the Incas as the production of an imaginative and speculative philoso- 
pher, it would be to us not less attractive than the master-pieces of Browne and 
Sipney. Persuaded of its perfect truth, it is one of the most interesting chapters in 
history or ethnology. The account of the war, with all the atrocities which accom- 
panied and succeeded it, is admirable for its graphic power and just proportion : it is 
as engaging as such a work can be ; and while free from the wrangling didacticism 
of most historians, it is so written as to leave on the mind an enduring impression of 
the great moral lessons such incidents should teach. 
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Of the typography, etc., of these volumes, it is proper to make a few observations. 
The paper is equal to that used in the most sumptuous gift-books of the European 
publishers, and the type is large, clear and beautifully finished. They are highly 
creditable to the great house from which we receive them, and show that they are 
ready to clothe in fitting dress works of the first order of merit. 


REMINISCENCES oF Samuet TayLor CoLERIDGE AND RosErt Soutney. By Josern Cotte. 
In one volume. pp.378. New-York: WILEY AND PUTNAM. 


We take this to be a book proceeding from the senile pen of a man ‘ honest as the 
skin between his brows ;’ a ‘ good man, who would be talking.’ But truth to say, he 
has certainly made up a very interesting volume, consisting mainly of letters, written 
to him in the confidence of friendship by men of great intellect, who have left perma- 
nent foot-prints on the sands of time. We are sorry to say, that he shows CoLEripGE 
to have been a horrible victim to intemperance and opium. On this point, the testi- 
mony is but too abundant. ‘The obligation to make public the acknowledgment of 
these facts by CoteripcE himself, Mr. Corrie says, was imperative. ‘ Concealment 
would have been injustice to the living and treachery to the dead ;’ for the letters 
were dictated by the solemn voice of conscience, reproving the writer for the sins he 
had committed against himself, his children and his Gop. ‘The following is an extract: 

‘CoNncEIVE a poor miserable wretch, who for many years has been attempting to beat off pain by 
a constant recurrence to the vice that reproduces it! Conceive a spirit in hell, employed in tracing 
out for others the road to that heaven from which his crimes exclude him! In short, conceive what- 
ever is most wretched, helpless and hopeless, and you will form us tolerable a notion of my state as 
it is possible for a good man to have. 

‘I used to think the text in St. James, that ‘he who offended in one point, offends in all,’ very 
harsh: but now I feel the awful, the tremendous truth of it. In the one crime of oprum, what crime 
have I not made myself guilty of? Ingratitude to my Makex! and to my benefactors — injustice ! 


and unnatural cruelty te my poor children! —self-contempt for my repeated promise — nay, too 
often, actual falsehood |’ 


Mr. Coterineg, in the same letter, earnestly entreats that his wretchedness and its 
guilty cause might be made public, that good might accrue from his direful example. 


SEVENTEEN HuNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX, OR THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE: a complete History 
of the Anglo-Americans. Inone volume. pp.510. New-York: Epwarp WALKER, Fulton-street. 
Tue enterprising and patriotic-spirited publisher of this exceedingly beautiful 

volume will surely find that he has not misjudged, in believing that ‘ a book in one 
volume, well written, and embracing a faithful chronicle of events which accom- 
plished the laying of the foundation-stone of this great republic, would be invaluable 
to the present and future generations.’ He has certainly spared no expense in the 
preparation of the work. All the engravings were expressly made for it ; and we 
would invite particular attention to the appendix, which contains documents and in- 
formation that the present generation are but slightly familiar with ; while the work, 
in its general mechanical appearance, will be found well worthy the patronage of 
the American people. The volume begins with the period of the union of the colo- 
nies against the French, and ends with the inauguration of Wasnineron. Its nu- 
merous engravings, by Mr. Benson J. Lossina, reflect great credit upon the skill and 
care of that capable artist ; as does the entire work, indeed, alike upon editor, pub- 
lisher, illustrator and binder. Its extensive sale must soon become a ‘ fixed fact.’ 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Deatn or Mr. O’Connett at Genoa.— We derive the following account of the 
death of Mr. O’Conneu at Genoa, and his funeral obsequies in the Church Della 
Vigne, at that ‘capital, from a letter of our correspondent, C. Epwarps Lester, 
United States Consul, addressed to the Eprror on the twenty-sixth of May: ‘On 
the evening of the sixth of the present month,’ writes Mr. Lester, ‘ the Irish orator 
landed at Genoa, to pass a day on his way to Rome. At any period he would have 
been received in Italy with every demonstration of respect, for he is here regarded 
as the protector and advocate of eight millions of oppressed Catholics, in a distant 
and beautiful island, which has been sanctified by the faith and made dear by the 
sufferings, the poetry and the wit of its people. But at the present time an unusual 
number of circumstances would have conspired to give to his journey through Italy 
the appearance of a triumphal progress. During the last six months the journals of 
Italy have been filled with the sufferings of Ireland; and when the name of that 
devoted country is heard by an Italian, he lifts his eyes to Heaven and thanks his 
patron saint that he was not born under British sway. ‘To be a British subject was 
once, in their estimation, to be born to rule, to conquer, and to be free ; now, to be 
a Briton is to die by the lingering tortures of famine. Sad indeed must be the state 
of Ireland, when an Italian thanks Gop, or even a saint, that he is not born there. 
Beside, O’ConneLt was dying on the eve of a great day for Italy and for the Irish 
people. While his soul was passing to the future state, the bells of all the churches 
of Italy were ringing their holy chimes to call the pious and the humane to their 
altars, at the command of Pius IX., to offer their prayers and their alms for the re- 
lief of that distant, suffering people. In Genoa, at least, it was known that the 
great Catholic Liberator was dying ; and when the population of the city streamed 
up in dense masses to the churches, in obedience to the command of the Pontiff of 
Rome, they seemed like solemn processions for the souls of the departed. 

‘ O’ConneELL’s health felt the first shock one year ago. (I receive all my informa- 
tion from his youngest son, who was with his father on his journey, and closed his 
eyes when he was dead.) In the early part of winter he began to fail so rapidly, 
that his friends were alarmed, and they prevailed on him to visit Italy ; believing 
that in a serener climate he would again recover in some measure his former vigor. 
Attended by his youngest son, his family physician, an Irish bishop, and his most con- 
fidential servants, he set out for Italy. But the journey was deferred too long. He 
was taken down in Lyons, and it was feared he would not be able again to leave his 
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bed. But through the aid of a skilful French surgeon, he recovered partially, after 
a long illness. It was now thought best for him to return to Ireland ; but he had 
set his face toward the south, and he said he wished to see Rome ; and if he must 
die away from home, to die in the capital of Christendom, where the great and good 
Pivs IX. had renewed the mild pure sway of the early successors of the Apostles. 
He came on to Marseilles, and embarked on a steamer for Genoa. His son thought 
him again too feeble to risk the fatigues of the voyage ; but O’ConneLi hoped at 
least to be able to see the dome of Sr. Perer, and he would go on. There is some- 
thing touching and almost sublime in this same desire, which so many great men 
have expressed when they felt themselves dying. In those last days of life, when 
every thing else external grows dim, how often has the wish arisen to die in sight of 
that gorgeous temple, which fancy brought so near to the soul! With O’ConnELL, 
who felt that life was coming to a hurried close, it was a natural feelings He knew 
that he could not live to reach Ireland again ; and when the scenes of this life began 
to fade from his vision, his heart turned toward the Eternal City, which, to the true 
Catholic O’ConneL was, after the Hill of Calvary, the most holy spot on earth. 

‘He was rapidly failing when the steamer arrived at Genoa. It was necessary 
for him to get repose, and he was taken to the Hotel Feder, which stands near the 
water. It was known that he was coming, and an immense crowd gathered to wel- 
come him with acclamations. But when they caught a sight of his pale cheek, as 
he was borne along in the arms of his attendants, the crowd received him in respectful 
silence, and every head was uncovered. He passed a comfortable night at the hotel : 
the vessel waited to take him on to Rome, and it was his intention to go. I had had 
the fortune to know O’ConnELL many years before ; I had been honored by his hospi- 
tality and kindness, and I ventured to call at his hotel, but with little expectation of 
seeing him. I sent up my card and inquired after his health. He sent back a mes- 
sage that he would be glad to see me in a few moments. He entered the room into 
which I had been shown, dressed for going on board the steamer. He was leaning 
infirmly on the top of a large cane: his step was feeble, and his form was wasted 
away. Familiar as his countenance had once been to me, I could recognize nothing 
but the eye of the manI had seen before. But he still stood erect. He extended to 
me his emaciated hand for a moment, and said a few kind words. I left the room 
with a sad feeling, which I can hardly describe. I saw the lines of death clearly 
written on his face. It was evident that his body was dead; but his indomitable 
spirit still held a feeble sway over the lifeless form it had ruled so long. As I joined 
the friend I had left in the hall below, I told him, ‘ O’ConnELL never will see Rome.’ 
In an hour or two he began to fail rapidly ; but every thing was prepared for going 
on: the steamer was waiting; it was still hoped he would revive. But he had ral- 
lied for the last time. For more than seventy years his heroic spirit had never yielded ; 
but the time had at last come for body and spirit to give way. He laid himself down 
on his bed, saying : 

* * Well, it is Gon’s will I shall never see Rome! I thought I should live to get 
there. I am disappointed ; but I feel ready to die. It is all right.’ 

* At ten o'clock that night the steamer which had hoped for the honor of car- 
rying the great Irishman to Rome, was told he could not go, and she went on her 
way. Ina day or two it became certain that his life was drawing rapidly to an end. 
He seemed (so his physician told me) to have suffered from no particular form of dis- 
ease: it was a gradual sinking — a slow giving away of strength. Consequently he 
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suffered very little pain ; while his consciousness, and even the brilliancy of his intellect, 
continued undimmed to the very last moment. He conversed with perfect calmness 
about all the members of his absent family ; his children, his grand-children, and 
his friends ; about suffering Ireland, and the lifeto come. He not only expressed his 
fullest conviction of the truth of the Christian religion, but conversed with luminous 
and cheerful serenity of the principles of Christianity, and often repeated, in a variety 
of forms, his unshaken confidence of salvation through the merits of Curist. He 
was deeply affected in thinking and speaking of the call of the Pontiff on all the 
Catholics of the Christian world to present their prayers and offerings up for Ireland 
during this period of her calamity ; and the fact that this noble call had gone forth 
from Pius IX., was one of the reasons why he had felt so earnest a desire to die in 
Rome. 

‘He was constantly attended by his two physicians, the vicar of the church of 
the parish, and his own bishop. No office that medical skill could suggest, nor conso- 
lation that religion could lend, was wanting to the dying man. He lingered till the 
night of the fifteenth, when he seemed to be rapidly sinking. The last offices of the 
Church were then administered. While the prayers were being read, he clearly ut- 
tered the responses ; and as these solemn rites ended, he closed his eyes serenely 
with a half smile. ‘Those who stood by his bed, and were gazing on his countenance, 
did not know that he was dead till the surgeon announced it. And just at that mo- 
ment, from more than an hundred thousand domes and spires, were ringing the solemn 
chimes in answer to the summons of Pius IX., and from unnumbered altars was 
going up to Heaven a vast cloud of incense for the afflicted and stricken country of 
that heroic spirit which was passing away. 

‘ His body was at once embalmed, and laid in the magnificent church Delle Vigne, 
where preparations were made for celebrating his last funeral obsequies. The invi- 
tations issued were limited to foreign consuls, for whom seats were prepared in an 
area around the coffin. The British Consul had refused to offer his services on this 
occasion, or even his attentions to O’ConneLL, while he was dying in a strange land ; 
although such proffers came in from several royal princes and men of the greatest 
distinction then in Genoa. It was consequently my good fortune to occupy the post 
he was expected to do, and I was proud of the honor of showing, as far as this act 
could do, the respect of my nation for the illustrious man. All Europe, however, 
(except England,) and indeed I may say, the world, was represented at that funeral, 
for I believe every other foreign consul was there. The coffin was raised on a plat- 
form fifteen feet high, thirty feet in front of the main altar. It was covered with a 
vast. pall of black velvet, to which was attached a large cross of crimson, embroi- 
dered in gold. Around this pile were gleaming forty massive wax tapers. Forty other 
tapers were burning on the main altar, and the twelve altars of the twelve chapels 
of the church were also illuminated. ‘The church was dressed in mourning, and the 
seats of the altar around the coffin were spread with velvet and damask, embroi- 
dered in fine gold. ‘The vast edifice was crowded by a silent and solemn multitude. 
The bell struck the meridian, (the twentieth of May,) and the obsequies began with 
the introduction, on the organ, of that sublime service with which the imposing cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church dismiss the souls of believers to the eternal world. 
The altar was surrounded with a numerous company of priests and prelates, adorned 
in their richest robes. Forty singers, attached to the church, were also ranged round 
the altar, and behind it stood some of the best vocal and instrumental musicians in 
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Italy. ‘The soft deep notes of the organ rolled down the pillar’d aisles, and broke 
in solemn reverberations among the lofty frescoed arches, touched by the hands of 
a master. As the different parts came in, the bass, the tenor and the soprano, the 
effect was electrical ; but when at last the chorus commenced, with every voice in 
that great company of singers, and the heavy bass of the organ blended the sounds 
together, even the congregation, accustomed as they were to such scenes, swelled the 
familiar strains ; and it hardly required the aid of fancy to imagine that the death 
anthem must have awoke the soul of the mighty sleeper. 

‘The service lasted about an hour. No eulogium was pronounced on the Great 
Liserator, and none was needed. For half a century he had himself been uttering 
words of fire. He had mingled in-the strife of all the elements of a nation’s life and 
progress ; he had been the soul of all her struggles for freedom; above all, of her 
struggles for the holy rights of conscience. And now, when the champion of ‘ free- 
dom to worship Gon’ had finished his labors, he was borne to one of the most gor- 
geous temples of the church he had battled for, in the land where her proudest 
trophies are gathered, to receive all the magnificence of her divine honors. He had 
during a long life warred for that church, in a distant island ; for a suffering and a 
poor people, against haughty and oppressive foes and prelates, who scorned his faith 
and derided his religion ; undismayed by numbers, unintimidated by power, with his 
heart beating for liberty and his country, and his eye turned toward the dim, distant 
dome of Sr. Perer. Does it seem strange, then, that while the sleeper lay there in 
the midst of this scene of triumph, and the glorious strains of his death-anthem, sung 
by the prelates of that mighty Rome who had watched his heroic struggles from her 
golden sea, were rolling through the arches above him, that this triumphant pean 
should have stirred the dust of the sleeper? Could O’ConneLu himself have cast 
his eye down into futurity, from the other end of the vista of life, would even his 
ambition have demanded a prouder triumph ? , 

‘ Such were the honors offered to the dust of O’ConNnELL ; such the tribute which 
a distant but generous nation rendered to greatness and to truth. The vast crowd 
which had choked the piazza before the church, and every avenue leading to it, 
slowly dispersed. For many hours they stood gazing silently and solemnly upon the 
gorgeous pile which contained his coffin. As the shadows of evening gathered around 
the city, and wrapped the temple in darkness and silence, save that far up the aisle 
the great lamp that is forever kept burning before the image of the Viren sent its 
tiny star-light through the gloom, a company of priests bore the coffin into a private 
chapel ; and there the great Agitator rests quietly after his labors. On the return 
of his son from Rome, he will proceed by sea to England with the ashes of his father, 
and commit them to the keeping of his expecting, weeping and grateful countrymen.’ 

‘Men,’ adds our correspondent, ‘ will differ widely in regard to the character and 
virtues of O’ConneELL ; but little is hazarded in saying, that there has been no man 
in Europe, since the time of Narozeon, who has held so direct and mighty a sway 
over the minds of so many men.’ This may be, and doubtless is, true ; but is it not 
also true, that having accomplished the great measure of Catholic Emancipation, 
Mr. O’ConnELt’s public efforts, so far as any thing specific or tangible may be pre- 
dicated of them, ceased altogether to be effective? The good he was to achieve for 
Ireland seemed farther to recede as his promises were renewed and strengthened ; 
and all his ‘ monster-meetings,’ which shook Ireland and England to their centres, 
were but sound and fury, signifying and resulting in — nothing. 
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‘ Purrer Hopkins’ AnD InreRNATIONAL Copy-ricut.— We are obliged to ‘ The Age’ 
weekly journal for its capital exposition of the literary merits and responsibility of 
the author uf ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ and other ‘ writings,’ ‘ various’ in kind but one in 
quality, which have been printed, though scarcely published, by sundry once-entrap- 
ped book-sellers hereabout ; and especially for its correction of an insinuated falsehood 
in a letter from ‘ Purrer’ to ‘ Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper,’ touching the course of 
this Magazine in relation to the international copy-right question ; a letter in which 
‘ Hopkins’ informs the acute editor, upon whom he has stolen a march, that ‘ he 
almost succeeded in getting an international copy-right law tacked on to the Oregon 
treaty ; that he has corresponded with Mr. Bucnanan upon the subject ; and in short, 
almost promises that he, the identical ‘ Horxins,’ will yet get the matter arranged 
satisfactorily. ‘The unsophisticated readers of Jerroip’s paper will take him for a 
senator of the United States at least, perhaps Mr. Wessrer in disguise!’ ‘ The Age’ 
certainly does this Magazine no more than justice, and adds nothing but the truth, 
when it says: ‘ It is needless to inform people in this country that the cause of inter- 
national copy-right has never had a more consistent friend than the KNICKERBOCKER ; 
but it may be as well to tell Doueias Jerroxp, that the ‘innumerable slanders all 
over the United States against Horxuns,’ of which he complains, are either sneers 
at his pretentious imbecility in literary matters, or reviews of the drivelling mimicry 


which he calls ‘ original writing.” A man who can excite neither envy nor admira- 


tion is pretty secure against slandem’ ‘The Knickerzocker was the very earliest 
advocate of copy-right in the United States: it has enlisted in its support some of the 
most eminent statesmen in the Republic; and, to say nothing of its Epiror’s efforts, 
those who have written upon the subject in its pages, have been men whose reputa- 
tion and talents entitled them to public respect ; such writers as WasuineTton Irvine, 
Sanperson, author of ‘ The American in Paris,’ Hon. James K. Pautpine, the late 
Wiis Gaytorp Ciark, Hon. R. H. Wixpe, and other gentlemen of kindred ability. 
All this it is quite unnecessary to mention to any general reader in America; while 
the fact has recently been made sufficiently apparent, as we understand, from a source 
authentic alike at home and abroad, in the proper quarter on the other side of the 
water. ‘The advocacy by ‘Purrer Hopxins’ of an international copy-right law, on 
the ground that it was a necessary measure to protect such ‘various writings’ as his 
own — writings which, when printed, inevitably drop dead-born from the press, and 
from the promised publication of some of which, American publishers have found it 
quite impossible to buy themselves off, even by the proffered payment of much cash 
in hand to the ‘ author’ — such advocacy, we say, has been instrumental in producing 
a temporary indifference to the subject, on the part of several of the earliest and 
most influential friends of the international copy-right measure ; yet in despite of this, 
we predict that the period will soon arrive, when an international copy-right law will 
secure to the writers, in both céuntries, of ‘ books which are books,’ a remuneration 
commensurate with their deserts and the demand for their literary labors. But this 
event cannot help such writers as Mr. Marnews. ‘ Publishers and editors on this 
side the Atlantic,’ it is well remarked by ‘ The Age,’ ‘ have been taught by bitter ex- 
perience to eschew all connection with the fatal Purrer.’ 


The faithful portrait 
which ensues, of that dreadful humbug, (the word is not delicate, but that it is most 


appropriate, ‘ nobody can deny,’) is drawn by one who is as well acquainted with Jer- 
ROLD as he certainly is with the literary merits and standing of ‘ Purrer Horxins?’ 
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‘AMBITION may be, as the poet says, ‘the last infirmity of noble minds,’ but it is also frequently 
the first aud everlasting infirmity of imbecility. What ridiculous desires does ambition create in 
feeble minds! We kuow aman who aspires to become famous for wearing fashionable boots; we 
know another, who seeks to gain renown by slovenliness; one who aspires to celebrity by surpass- 
ing his fellows in the gout; one or two who fritter away the energies of their immortal souls in cul- 
tivating whiskers ; and one, (only one,) who courts notoriety by committing absurdities, has an in- 
sane passion for being lampooned, and apparently longs for a martyrdom of squibs and sneers. If 
we regard the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ as the victim of some‘ jack-o’-lantern’ destiny, that con- 
tinually misleads him, we shall feel more pity for his cruel and ridiculous doom than disgust at his 
inevitable follies. What but the stern compulsion of a relentless fate could prompt this gentleman’s 
insane perseverence in aspiring to be recognized as a literary man, for instance ?—or urge him to 
tax his sapless mind with the arduous duties of wet-nurse to that sturdy bantling, the National Lite- 
rature? True,‘ Hopxrns,’ inspired by the demon of small envy, who teaches him to call petulant 
feebleness ‘ patriotism,’ and dignify his weak spleen as ‘ nationality,’ has enriched the national lite- 
rature with some slobbery imitations of Dickens; he also wrote an address to Congress, an unique 
specimen of the squalid in composition, in which gaping vanity is masked as quaintness, till it ex- 
cited the scorn of the nation, and has made the name of its author a by-word for ridicule.* We be- 
lieve, too, that he has dabbled in every thing, from a farce to an epic, desperately seeking (and 
always receiving) critical damnation, in all its varieties. But all has not made him acknowledged 
as a literary man; on the contrary, he is the dread of publishers, the horror of editors, and the ta- ° 
booed of all good fellows. Neither is he, as we have heard him called, ‘a man of one‘idea;’ he has 
not one idea; he is the victim of a petty delusion, the slave of a querulous antipathy.’ 


Since the foregoing was placed in type, the ‘ New-York Evening Mirror’ daily 
journal publishes the letter above alluded to, and adds: 


‘Tuts letter was not written by any literary man on this side of the Atlantic who has auy charac- 
ter to lose; for surely no person would be guilty of making such gross mis-statements who put any 
value whatever upon his reputation as a writer or a man of honor. The letter is a tissue of false- 
hoods. We will let all the rigmarole pass about Mr. BucHaNaN and the Oregon treaty, merely men- 
tioning that the sole power to puss an international copy-right law rests with the Congress and the 
President of the United States, aud that Mr. PotK and Mr. BucHaNanN could no more ‘adjust’ the 
matter by negotiation than they could make a tariff to suit themselves. There is hardly a literary 
man in the Union, nor a respectable periodical, that has not advocated an international copy-right 
law; and for the writer of this letter to attempt to represent himself as a persecuted individual on 
account of his advocacy of the cause, is the most monstrous absurdity that could be conceived. But 
the whole motive of the letter leaks out at last in the ridiculous accusation made aguinst the editor 
of the KnicKeERBOCKER Magazine. Now it is proper that Douaias JeRRoLp should be told he has 
been made a cat’s-paw by his New-York correspondent, who has used him to scratch the face of an 
innocent party. The simple truth is, that the KNICKERBOCKER has been the most indefatigable and 
consistent advocate of international copy-right in the couutry. The Eptror of that Magazine was 
among the first, if not the very first, who brought the subject distinctly before the public; and during 
the past ten years he has, with entire singleness of purpose, advocated the measure in his own way, 
on the sole and lofty ground of justice to the foreign author. He has never published a paragraph 
against the measure, nor against any of its friends; but on the contrary, has opened his pages to the 
admission of articles in favor of the measure, from all quarters, and has been assisted in the noble 
work of enlightening the public mind on the question by some of the ablest writers in the country. 
We cannot answer for the KNICKERBOCKER as to the charge of its circulating slanders against the 
writer of the letter, because we know not who he may be; but all who know any thing about this 
oldest of our literary Magaziues, know very well that it is not accustomed to slander any body. It 
is very certain thatthe KnickKERBOCKER has slandered nobody for defending the rights of the foreign 
author; and one of the imputations of this anonymous letter-writer having been proved destitute of 
truth, we may safely believe the others to be of the same character.’ 


The editors of ‘ The Age’ are gentlemen of education, possessing talents, wit and 
humor. One of them was one of the first editors of Puncu; and both are as favor- 
ably known to the reading public and men of letters in England as they are in Ame- 
rica. It is fortunate that they are so well qualified to unmask indigenous pretension 
in the only quarter where it could excite any other feeling than one of serene con- 
tempt. As to the ‘ Daily Evening Mirror,’ a popular journal of conceded ability, it 
is and has always been one of the most consistent and staunch advocates of inter- 
national copy-right in the United States. 





o 


** The Yankee-Doodle,’ (for which ‘ winding-sheet of humor’ Mr, ‘Purrer Hopxins’ MaTHEews, 
as undertaker, is now performing the last sad offices,) hints that the signatures to this document of 
one or two good writers, who wished well to true American literature, and to an international copy- 
right law, make the above remarks applicable to them. Not quite! There are connected with ‘ this 
branch of the subject’ certain very amusing things, of which it may be our cue to speak hereafter. 
Our readers have often heard of ‘ voluntary associations ;’ but do they know any thing of ‘involun- 


tury associations?’ Ev, ExiokeRBocgsER. 
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Gosstr with Reapers aNp CorresponpeNTts. — You must consider, reader, that 
we are chatting ‘literaneously’ with you, as we always do ; but moreover, as just 
now mingling with our usual ‘ Gossip with Correspondents’ a few casual ‘ jottings- 
down’ of incidents which we encountered in our late journeying. . . . *‘ Durine 
the recent bombardment of Vera-Cruz by the Americans,’ writes a correspondent 
who was an eye-witness of that event, ‘many racy little incidents occurred, the nar- 
ration of one of which may perhaps amuse the readers of ‘Old Knick. Attached 
to one of the ships of the squadron, was a person who was very much inclined to in- 
dulge in flowery and figurative expressions, in the most ordinary conversation, which 
often made him appear ridiculous, when he fancied himself verging upon the sublime. 
He was a large, fine-looking man, and a ‘ good fellow,’ ia the main, but imbued with 
an inordinate share of self-importance. The first night of the bombardment, he was 
seated with many others on the to’-gallant forecastle, watching the bomb-shells as 
they darted from the great mortars, through the black cloud of smoke hanging over 
the long-extended lines of the American army, and after describing a semi-circle in 
the air, descended with a crash into the resounding streets of the devoted town. 
During the space of an hour he sat bolt upright in his chair, and the explosion of 
every missile would call forth a rhapsody akin to the following: ‘Thar! —thar, 
gentlemen! Did yousee that? ‘That’s terrible — grand—sublime! TI assure you, 
gentlemen, I envy not the precarious situation of the individuals who compose the 
population of that town! The demon of destruction is hovering on raven pinions 
o’er the awful scene!’ By and by a shell, which probably had not received a full 
charge of powder, appeared to waver in its flight, but finally descended into the city. 
Our friend, who had watched the course of the terrible messenger of death for some 
time, with suspended breath, his mouth wide open, and his eyes almost starting from 
their sockets, on perceiving that it had accomplished its ‘ mission,’ suddenly sprang to 
his feet, exclaiming: ‘ By Jurirer! I thought that shell would have evacuated its 
internal properties considerably short of the town, and that its fragments would have 
been precipitated with the greatest velocity into the briny deep ; but from what I can 
discern, gentlemen, I incline to the belief that it must have bu’sted directly into some 
of the crowded thoroughfares of the ill-fated city! And then ‘ we all ladfed, we did, 
"cause we could n’t help it.’ . . . "T'was a little odd, as we wended ‘ by rail’ from the 
fair city of Utica toward Syracuse, (Pompey, Toad-Hollow, Homer, Hardscrabble, 
Tully, Baldwinsville, Dryden, Salt-P’int, Cato, Onondaga-Hollow, Lysander, Ged- 
desburgh, Marcellus, Jamesville, Cicero, Scriba, Camillus and ‘ Smith’s Four-Corners’ 
are also classic towns thereabout,) ’t was a little odd, we say, to see the long telegraph- 
posts and lines keeping even pace with us wherever we rushed ; the former being use- 
ful as well as ornamental ; for a cow, peusively ruminating, leaned against one, the 
while a white-faced calf, with wiggling tail describing a parabolic curve over his rump, 
bunted the maternal ‘ udders, all drawn dry ;’ and a fat porker allayed cutaneous 
irritation against another ; cow and pig happily alike unconscious of the over-reach- 
ing ‘ movements’ in flour which were every moment vibrating between New-York 
and Buffalo, on the wires above their heads. Likewise, when we stopped to water 
the iron-horse at Oneida, it was painfully interesting to see the fair Indian girl (whose 
fathers’ feet had for centuries traced on their own ground the trails of the Iroquois 
from Albany to Buffalo,) handing refreshménts to dusty and hirsute white men, rave- 
nous as hungry anacondas. We thought of the touching words of the Oneida chief 
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SKENANDOAH, uttered in council within almost a stone’s-throw of the place where we 
stood, on ascertaining that the lands of the Oneidas were to be sold to the State: 


‘Tuts isa dark day. The clouds are black and heavy over the Oneida nation, and a strong arm 
is pressing on us, and our hearts are groaning under if. The gravesof our fathers are destroyed, and 
our children are driven away. Our fires are put out, and our beds removed from under us. The 
ALMIGHTY is angry with us, fer we have been very wicked, and therefore it is that his arm does not 
keep us. Where are the chiefs of the Rising Sun? White chiefs now kindle their ancient fires. 
There no Indian sleeps but those who are sleeping in their graves. My house will soon be like theirs ; 
soon will a white chief kindle his fire upon the hearth of the Oneida. All our children’s hearts are sick, 
and our eyes rain like the black clouds that roar on the tops of the trees in the wilderness. 
the loud voice of SKENANDOAH cry, ‘ Children, take care, be wise, be straight.’ His feet were then 
like the deer’s, and his arm like the bear’s. He can now only moan out a few words and be silent, 


and his voice will soon be heard no more in Oneida. But certainly, he will be long in the minds of 
his children. In white men’s land his name has gone fur, and will not die.’ 


Long did 


Too prophetic, majestic old chief! He himself stood, ‘an aged hemlock, through 
whose branches the winds of an hundred winters had whistled, till he was dead at 
the top,’ when he sank from the remembrance of what his great pegple had been, 
and the humiliating consciousness of what they were to become. + * - Tue ensuing 
lines are quite in the style of ‘THackeray’s ‘ Pec of Limavady; yet they are per- 
fectly original, and do not even verge upon parody. The reader will observe how 








completely the measure chimes with rail-road motion : 


which we shall venture to jot down in this place. 


eget ana Ten 


SinGinG through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale — 

Bless me ! —this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail! 


Men of different ‘stations’ 
In the eye of Fame, 
Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same ! 
High and lowly people, 
Birds of every feather, 
On a common level 
Travelling together. 


Gentleman in shorts 
Looming very tall; 
Gentleman at large 
Talking very =mall; 
Gentleman in tights 
With a loose-ish mien ; 
Gentleman in gray 
Lookiug rather green ; 


Gentleman quite old 
Asking for the news ; 
Gentleman in black 
In a fit of ‘ blues ;’ 
Gentleman in claret 
Sober as a vicar; 
Gentleman in snuff 
Dreadfully in liquor : 


Stranger on the right 
Looking very sunny, 
Obviously reading 
Something rather funny; 
Now the smiles are thicker : 
Wonder what they mean? 
Faith! he’s got the KNICKER- 
BOCKER Magazine! 


Stranger on the left 
Closing up his peepers ; 
Now he snores amain, 
Like the Seven Sleepers! 
At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation, 
How the man grew stupid 
From ‘ Association !’ 


Market-woman careful 
Of the precious casket, 
Knowing ‘ eggs are eggs,’ 
Tightly holds her basket ; 
Feeling that ‘a smash,’ 
If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Rather prematurely! 


Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks, 
That there must be peril 
*Mong so many sparks: 
Roguish-looking fellow, 
Turning to the stranger, 
Says it’s his opinion 
She is out of danger. 


Woman with her baby 
Sitting vis-a-vis; 
Baby keeps a-squalling, 
Woman looks at me ; 
Asks about the distance, 
Says it’s tiresome talking, 
Noises of the cars 
Are so very shocking! 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges; 
Whizziug through the mountains, 
BuzZing o’er the vale— 
Bless me ! — this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail! o & &. 


WE heard an incident mentioned the other day, by a distinguished fellow-citizen, 
who derived it, while formerly residing in Paris, from the lips of TaLLeyranp himself, 


An eminent French prelate, be- 
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ing about to visit America in one of the transient vessels at that time sailing from 
Portsmouth, England, having heard while in that city that an intelligent American 
gentleman, conversant with the affairs of his country, had lodgings at an inn near 
them, resolved to seek him out, and to ask the favor of a letter from him to some of 
his influential countrymen. They waited upon him for that purpose, and preferred 
their request. The American heard them through, but was observed to manifest 
some perturbation before they had finished. When they had concluded, he said: 
‘Gentlemen, I should be glad to comply with your desire ; but I am probably the 
only American resident on this side of the Atlantic whose letter would not insure 
you courtesy and kindness from my countrymen.’ The French gentlemen, (one 
of them the Bishop of Auton, if we remember rightly,) too courteous to ask why 
this should be the case, politely withdrew from the apartment. That American was 
Benedict Arnold, the Traitor! . . . Iv was a little provoking, certainly, on our way 
to Syracuse, to be rolled slowly back some four miles, amidst the thin ‘ peep’ of tree- 
toads, the hoarse ‘ bloonk ! bo-loonk /” of big bull-frogs, the smell of dank marshes, and 
the innumerable flashings of fire-flies in the solemn gloom, just because the western 
train had out-staid its time ; but the annoyance did not justify the impolite question 
propounded by an irritated Genevan from the car-window, to a publican standing in the 
dim light, with clean apron, at the door of his ‘ House of Refreshment,’ the fifth and 
last building in the sad ‘ village’ in which he had set up his rest: ‘What d — d hole is 
this?’ Bonirace, like Pecksnirr, was evidently ‘not angry ; oh, no — not angry ; 
he was only grieved ; he was hurt ;’ nor was his wounded feelings relieved, when his 
interrogator, hearing the half-hoot of a big tree-frog, added: ‘ Landlord, is that a 
howl I’ear? What makes you stay in such a horrid spot?” But it was the man’s 
home that was thus pleasantly complimented. . . . Tue ‘ London Examiner,’ while 
it condemns what is ‘ darkly mystical and preposterously unintelligible’ in the writings 
of Emerson, yet does full justice to his ‘lively sense of the beautiful,’ his ‘liberal 
appreciation of the good,’ and his infinite delicacy of sentiment. Among the unfa- 
vorable passages quoted by ‘The Examiner’ might well have been included some 
of the natural stanzas of Mr. Emerson ; his ‘ Good Bye to the World,’ for exam- 
ple, of which the first two verses will afford a specimen : 


*‘Goop-bye to Flattery’s fawning face, Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home! 


] 
To Grandeur, with his wise grimace ; Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine; 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye, Long through thy weary crowds I roam: 
To supple Office, low and high ; A river-ark on the ocean brine, 
To crowded halls, to court and street, | Long I’ve been toss'd like the driven foam, 
To frozen hearis and hasting feet; - But now, proud world! I’m going home: 
To those who go, and those who come: Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home !’ 


Nor a great while ago, Messrs. Witu1am H. and Grorce T. ALLEN, captains of 
the widely-known and popular western steamer ‘ New-Hampshire,’ wrote us as fol- 
lows from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania : 


‘From a similarity of taste, dispositions and habits, we two brothers have from boyhood always 
been together. Our first leap from the ‘main truck’ of youth’s trustingness and hope into the broad 
tide of human exertion was hand-in-hand together; and since that time we have been united in 
heart and purpose, as brothers should be. Our toilings have been rewarded sooner than perhaps we 
looked for ; and though we are both young, we now own and command as pretty a craft as floats on the 
western waters; and being the ‘first fruits’ of our labors, and our abiding place for some time to 
come, we cherish as fervent an affection for our floating home, and listen with as much pleasure to any 
encomiums on it, as did ever the most enthusiastic suilor to those of his ship; and to have such praise 
extended to the many readers of the KNICKERBOCKER, was indeed an honor. As she will be our home so 


long as she may ‘walk the water,’ we have endeavored to fit her, as regards comfort, in as unique a style 
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as possible, particularly our own rooms, which are large enough to receive a friend. Our life is one 
of comparative action and alternate leisurely ease; and the latter intervals we endeavor to make as 
pleasant as possible. We have gathered about us a quiet, orderly crew; and with a few well-selected 
books, several quiet landscapes, one or two gems of statuary, and some musical instruments, with 
4 just sufficient skill in playing them to amuse ourselves or a partial friend, and the acquaintances we 
form and ripen into friendship, upon the ‘mellowing of occasion,’ we make the time pass plea- 
i santly. Wecall no man master now; we go wherever we list, or interest calls us; and we have 


CORRE os gi, 
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in our many wanderings as much /atitude as the sailor. Every winter, after traversing our north- 
ern rivers, on the approach of ice, we ‘up steam’ and hie us down to the ‘ sunny south,’ running 
in their silvery streams till business (and a certain homeward longing) calls us to our stationary 
home, Such is our life. Will any thing, can any thing, induce you to leave the shadow of your 
: quiet sanctum, and shareours with us for atime? We will ‘ ehalk your hat,’ a boatman’s phrase, which 
if i means more heartiness in the welcome-Wt tender you than any other set form of speech we could . 
if make; you shall have either of our rooms, which are the most private on the boat; with a desk, 
ink, and ‘other means and appliances’ standing invitingly ready for your use, in penning the ‘ Gossip’ 
for future numbers, and matériel enough in the scenery you will pass, the strangg characters you 
will see, and the quaint stories you will hear, to furnish forth many a dish for your‘ Table.’ Starting 
from the ‘City of the Bridges,’ we would descend the placid bosom of ‘La Belle Rivere,’ passing 
many a place renowned in story; stop fora moment at Rapp’s Settlement, mentioned by Byron in 
‘Don Juan’ as BLENNERHASSETT’S most beautiful island; coming at length to the ‘Queen City,’ and 


+ ge ee 


giving you time to see your thousand friends there; proceed to Louisville, where you can make a 
call upon Prentice and ‘ AMEL1a;’ and still descending, ascend the Cumberland river to Nashville. 
Returning again, descend until we arrive at the mouth of the Ohio; visiting Cairo, or as much of it as 
may not be at the time submerged under six feet of water; go up the mighty Father of Waters uatil 


; we arrive at the ‘ Mound City ;’ up the Illinois river to Peoria, or the Mississippi to Galena; passing 
the ‘Holy City,’as we journey on. Or if winter ‘cometh on apace,’ we will descend the Mississippi 
| ; | until we can see the dome of the St. Charles looming A in the distance. We are then near our jour- 
' i ney’s end, at the ‘ Crescent City,’ having made the very trifling voyage of some four or five thousand 


; miles. After a time spent in New-Orleans, seeing 





THE memorials and things of fame 
W hich do renown that city,’ 





we will again continue our ‘ winding way,’ and show you our river, the Arkansas, leaving you at 

Little Rock, under the special protection of your friend and correspondent Pixe, till we return from 
t t the Cherokee Nation. Say you will come! We will‘ minister unto you in all things,’ and in such 
i wise as to make the journey pleasant to you, and collaterally, to the readers of the ‘Old Knick.’ 


a WE had reéncountered among the papers in our current port-folio, and had just been 
re-perusing, this most cordial letter, when we took up a morning journal, and read 

an account of the bursting of the boilers of this beautiful steamer, some miles below 
h Little-Rock, and the total destruction of the vessel, with the loss of many lives ; 
vi among others, of young Grrorce ALLEN, second captain, whose apparently unin- 

a} jured body was found lying, as if in a calm and serene sleep, in a dense forest, a hun- 
dred yards from the scene of the explosion. So natural and peaceful was his atti- 
tude and aspect, that it was difficult to conceive him tobe dead. Just before retiring 
to the sleep that was to prove his last, he had been singing, with the accompani- 
ment of his guitar and the flute of a friend, (Mr. Cuppzes, the clerk, an estimable young 


i man, who was also lost,) several plaintive airs ; closing with 
' ‘WE parted in silence, we parted by night, 
4 On the bank of that lovely river :’ 
‘ which proved, alas! to be but too prophetic. We record our sincere condolence with 


the surviving brother, in the loss he has sustained; a loss which is so great that it 
{ cannot but make him feel the impotence of sympathy and consolation, in the newness 
¥ of his deep bereavement. . . . Ir was late at night when the cars rumbled into Syra- 
( cuse. Seen at dawn from the upper piazza of the ‘ Syracuse House,’ it was no longer 
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a village, such as ‘Old Knick.’ remembered it, when passing through it some ten years 
before. It had stretched out its limbs, like a clump of creeping juniper, and ‘ de- 
voured the ground’ about its old nucleus, on every side. Long streets of well-built 
houses ran into the country; vast hotels, bearing sounding names upon their sides, 
had risen like exhalations ; new steeple-churches, (mostly in the Zronic style of ar- 
chitecture,) were aspiring toward heaven: around the public centre there were the 
long thunder of rail-cars, the rumbling of omnibii and stage-coaches, the blare of 
horns from canal-packets, the ringing of bells, and the rattling of gongs. Onondaga 
Lake, a sheet of silver, reposed sweetly toward the north-west, reflecting in its 
glassy bosom the villages of Liverpool and Salina, and their adjacent salt-manufac- 
tories. ‘Ta the south and east lay the lofty-sloping or gently-rounded hills of Onon- 
daga, ‘with pleasant vales scooped out, and villages between.’ Delightful and ever 
to be treasured up was the view of all this, which we enjoyed from the piazza and roof 
of a friend’s hospitable mansion, which, surrounded by charming grounds, rises 
amidst kindred beautiful villas at the ‘court end’ of the town. Associations which 
had long lain dormant were awakened by a visit with our kind entertainer (an old 
school-companion in ‘days that were,’) to the stone academy, our venerable Alma 
Mater. Sweet yet mournful to the soul were the mutual remembrances of those 
who had come and gone with us from those halls and ‘ academic shades.’ Where 
was ‘OxLarop,’ whose very soul would have yearned over those familiar scenes? 
Sleeping the sleep that could know no earthly waking : the heart that had felt, the 
hand that had depicted the same beamties of liberal nature which we were once 
more surveying, were ashes in the grave! ‘There stood the old dilapidated inn, in 
whose ‘ long-room’ we first essayed to trip it in the dance ; rejoicing in the achieve- 
ment of ‘ chassez’ and ‘ balancez,’ under the instruction of a saltatory PaGANini, now 
no more ; there ran the stream in which we had so often bathed; afar off rose the 


smokes from the Indian wigwams of the ‘ Reservation,’ as they rose in days long 
past. And there 





‘Con’meE all my nab’rin peepil waite, 
Whid'le I a d’n-dreadful sced’ne relate, 
Of wod’n bright youth as e’er you see, 
Was kid’l'd id’n Hartford by a tree, 

{d’n Hartford by a tree !’ 


Now when we heard this affecting stanza suddenly sung, during a slight pause in 
the conversation, etc., of a pleasant evening-party at B 





, (and pleasant was 
every thing we encountered there,) we pricked up our ears for the ‘ full and particular 
account’ of the ‘ dreadful sced’ne,’ so pathetically alluded to. S , with befitting 
nasal twang, and ‘ linked sweetness long drawn out,’ went on: 





‘Od’ne Isaac ABsortr was his nab’me, 
Who late-ly id’nto Hartford came ; 
Residin’ with his brother Jas'mes, 
Od’ne day at nood’n went, as it seems, 

At nood’n went, as it seems. 


‘There the poor suf’rer sed’naeless lay 
Ad’| the remaid’nder of that day, 
Till Mr. Jas’mes ad’nd his sod’n, 
Alarb’m’d, set out upon a rud’n, 

Set out upon a rud’n, 


* To cut sob’me timber for a sled ; 
The snow bein’ deep, he had to wade 
Near forty rods to ad’n ash-tree ; * 
The top was dry, as you shall see — 

Was dry, as you shall see. 


‘They sood’n behed’ld him with surprise, 
Ad’nd gaz’d od’n hib’m with steadfast eyes ; 
They took hib'm up ad’nd bore hib’m hob’me, 
Put hib’m to bed id’n a warb’m roob’m, 

To bed id’n a warb’m roob’m. 


‘He cut it off all frob’m the stub’mp, 
The top bein’ dry, threw back a chunk, 
Which flew ad’nd hit-tim on his head, 
Ad’ad crush’d hib’m, yet he was not dead — 
Hib’m, yet he was not dead. 


‘His fried’nds ad’nd na’bers gather’d round, 
The sermon preached by Ed’lder Brown ; 
His corpse with care were bord’ne away, 
To mingle with its native clay, 

’Gle with its native clay !’ 
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Ridiculous as all this may seem, pray do us and the capital ‘ good boy’ who sang it 
the simple justice to believe, that with ‘time and place’ serving, it was not excelled 
in pseudo-dramatic effect. . . . Tere are bits of rail-road in England, we are 
informed, where the comfort and speed are quite equal to the same qualities attaina- 
ble on the Grand-Junction-Horse-Railway which connects the village of Skaneateles 
with the main western line. We cannot of course speak positively on this point; but 
we reached a maximum speed of three miles an hour, notwithstanding the undula- 
ting character of the rail, which imparted the exercise of a corduroy bridge. This 
conveyance brought us in due time (‘ due” a good while) to the loveliest of all lovely 
villages, reposing by one of the sweetest lakes that ever reflected sunshine and 
cloud. We did not stay there two days, at the charming residence of an old and 
dear friend, with heart as large and soul as true as when we were school-boys to- 
gether; we did not ride along the banks of the lake, that reflected morning and even- 
ing ; we did n’t draw from its bosom the speckled trout ; ‘ oh, no; by no means ; oh, cer- 
tainly not!’ Very pleasant was it, on the brightest of Sabbath days, to sit in the modest 
little kirk, and hear, in the pauses of the clear and musical voice of the preacher, 
the sound of waves from the breezy lake chaunting their anthem of praise by the 
verdant shore. There was much to remember, too, in the sermon which we heard ; 
‘and thereabout especially’ of it, where the speaker referred to the joy felt in heaven 
over a repentant sinner. ‘ Were it possible,’ said he, ‘for this great globe, with its 
mountains, its oceans, its isles and spreading continents, to wander from its sphere, 
and be lost to sight in the great universe of Gon, that lost world returned once more 
to its position in creation would not outweigh in majesty the return of one lost soul 
to Heaven.’ How, after the service, we made an ever-memorable visit to ‘the spot 
where we were born ;’ what changes we saw, what emotions we felt ; what reminis- 
cences we indulged; what mutual heart-communings, going and returning, we 
poured out together ; of these we shall often think, and perhaps sometimes speak, 
hereafter. But farewell, for the present, beautiful, Beautiful Skeneateles ! —and a 
benison upon the kind friends who made it to us a ‘ cynosure of delight!’ . . . Tue 
following might perhaps be doubted by the reader, were we not to state, that we copy 
it from the letter of a distinguished western clergyman: ‘ By the way, a good thing 
happened here a while since. Our Methodist brethren, of the ‘Church of the Co- 
lored Messian,’ got warmed up pretty decidedly ; in the midst of which inspiration 
the minister prayed: ‘O Lorp, curtail the influences of the Devil!’ ‘Amen!’ re- 
sponded one of the worshippers; and another, catching the prevailing enthusiasm, 
exclaimed, ‘ Yes, e’yah! Lorp-ah! cut his tail off clean and cl’ar-ah!’. . . We 
have received, and read with great pleasure, a well-written pamphlet, from the pen of 
Freverick Fouxer, Esq., of Batavia, entitled a‘ History of the Press of Western New- 
York.’ It is contained in the proceedings of a‘ Printers’ Festival,’ held at Rochester on 
the one hundred and forty-first anniversary of the birth-day of Franxuin. The speeches, 
the letters, the incidental biographical notices, the toasts, all possess much interest, 
while portions of the records include a vast deal of valuable information. It is, in 
short, an agreeable pamphlet to read and a valuable document to keep. . . .‘ M. B.’s 
‘ Thoughts suggested by Patent Egg-Hatching, he may not perhaps be aware, are 
almost identical with the observations which we made in this department upon the 
first appearance of the Eccelabeion, several years ago. CarLYLEe also somewhere 
makes the comparison which our correspondent institutes ; of a little human embryon, 
formless, like that in the egg, until organic elements appear, and thin fibres shoot 
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through the watery albumen, and out of vague sensation grows thought, fantasy and 
force ; and yet in its perfection it is but a ‘ red-colored infant, ignorant of his why, 
his how or his whereabout, nursed through spoon-meat into the whiteness of child- 
hood. . . . ‘How do you spell arrange ?’ said a bright youth, recently, in one of 
our western villages, to his father. ‘ Which do you mean?’ asked the old gentleman ; 
‘ arrange, to arrange business, or to arrange a man before a court of justice” Noan 
Wesster should have been alive, to have heardthat! . . . ‘The Lover's Dream of 
Delight’ is fair verse, but very far from being what the writer ‘esteems it.’ There is 
more ‘ action in passivity’ in these four Scottish lines than in the whole ninety-eight of 
‘S.L. D.? 


‘] rHouGnrt a soft hand lay in mine, 
A small waist on my arm, 
A wee heart beatin,’ throbbin’ fast, 
W? love and life-blood warm.’ 


That’s the way to express it! - - - Ar Auburn, ‘ loveliest village of the plain,’ 
we missed our old friend the ex-governor, who had appointed to journey west- 
ward with us. We see not well how he could bring himself to leave so charming a 
village, among the best-built and pleasantest in the Empire State. Its churches are 
no where excelled in neatness and grace ; and we are confirmed in our earliest im- 
pressions of the State-Prison, that it is one of the most imposing specimens of cas- 
tellated architecture to be found on the continent of America. But Auburn ‘is n’t 
in Bengal,’ any more than Boston; and we won’t enlighten our readers much far- 
ther on this topic. We visited the prison, and through the courtesy of an attentive con- 
tractor, were made acquainted in detail with the police of the ‘ institution,’ and fur- 
nished with much other interesting information, concerning the treatment and conduct 
of the prisoners, which may afford theme for gossipry hereafter. As we were coming 
away, walking slowly down the esplanade in front, and taking our last look at ‘ Cop- 
PER-JouNn, above there came to mind this felicitous picture by an Oneida lawyer: 


‘THe State’s mode of reforming is not by the entreaty of parental tears; it is not by gifts and 
sugar-plumbs; but it is inexorable in its peculiar mode. Force occupies the position of entreaty, 
and power that of moral suasion. Take a man, young, middle-aged, or advanced, and examine him 
by a court and jury as to the extent of early deficiencies in his moral education, without making 
any abatement of time for the years spent in a college, or worse than wasted in foreign or domestic 
travels. But on learning the magnitude of the neglected culprit’s wants, the State sends those of 
unfinished moral education to those walled universities, so distinguished for their lectures and de- 
grees, where for five, seven, or ten years the students are designated by closely-shaved heads, and 
the striking uniform of the universities of Auburn and Sing-Sing. The labors of these students are 
purely patriotic, being all done gratuitously for the benefit of the State. Here they study the art 
and mystery of making shoes for men and horses, and other branches once despised but none the 
less useful. A part of the formula of discipline in these favored institutions is derived from one of 
the ancient schools of Greece: the entire silence of the tongue is enjoined. No debates are held, 
no orations delivered, by the students here. No! that youth who only used his tongue to express 
ribaldry and profaneness, to slander his fellow, to insult his parents aud to defame truth by boasting 
and lying, here is still. There is no farther use for that tongue during his unfinished educational 
course. Society is no longer compelled to be pained with the lewdness it uttered, the profanity it 
expressed, the falsehoods it proclaimed, or the vulgarity it published. The gentle correction of cow- 
skins, dark dungeons, temporary starvation, and shvotings from the sentinels on the walls, for leav- 
ing the institution without graduating, are some of the applications of government to complete 
neglected education ; while some carry their diplomas on their backs, written in a hand so bold and 
enduring, that they can never be erased.’ 


By-the-by, speaking of prisons, that was a singular present that an old captive 
stone-cutter took an agent aside to present: ‘I made it,’ said he, ‘on days when I 
had done my task. Have n’t you a little boy? Won't you let him wear it round his 
neck?’ It was literally a ‘ marble heart,’ but so big, that it were better for the son 
‘that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck’ than to attempt to wear it ; but who 
knows the associations of virtue and innocence in that poor prisoner’s mind that 
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prompted that ‘solid’ gift? - - - Tue ‘Chapter on Dogs, which the writer says 
‘was written in humble imitation of OLLarop’s ‘ Chapter on Cats,’ contains several 
capital illustrations of the writer’s theme ; but not a few of them have already ap- 
peared in the Knicxersocxer. Here is an incident, however, which we received 
the other day from a distinguished master of the humorous and the burlesque, which 
has to us at least the merit of novelty. A lady in London had purchased from a dog- 
fancier a beautiful soft-haired Spanish poodle. It was quite well and frisky when 
first procured, and its appetite was unexceptionable. It was observed, however, that 
directly after eating heartily, it would begin to utter piteous moans ; and the dread- 
ful malady so increased upon the poor animal, that one day, immediately after par- 
taking of a sumptuous ‘ dog-feast,’ he suddenly — burst his Spanish-poodle covering, 
and came forth, ‘regenerated and disenthralled, from the hard skinny prison in 
which he had been confined ; no longer a fashionable Spanish puplet, but & genuine 
‘ British-born’ cur! - - - Tere are every week accounts of the suicide of females 
who have ‘ loved not wisely but too well,’ of whom it might perhaps with truth be 
said, in the words of a far-western poet: 


* Hap her woman-sister ‘Her short life is ended ; 

Stooped and kissed her, "Tis true, they befriended 

Or the words spoken, As death came — slowly: 
The words that cian sweet healing She had felt it, how anaie! 
And soft balm to the feeling — 3ut the stars shine serenely, 
An angel would have, kneeling, , And the grass groweth greenly 

Smiled on the token ! Over the lowly.’ 

. 


‘She was, and is not!’ . . . We could not but think, while passing a few hours in 
fair and beautiful Canandaigua, that to an English country-gentleman, accustomed 
to wide lawns, large mansions, and liberal verdure, it must seem the most paradisical 
of all the American villages. But who has not heard of the beauty of Canandaigua? 
In looking at the picturesque and dignified architecture of several of the prominent 
edifices, and as chief among them the residences of Mr. Greig and Mr. Grancer, 
we thought it would have delighted the eye of our tasteful and accomplished artist, 
Mr. Georce P.art, to have beheld the capabilities for the display of his graceful ar- 
chitectural and decorative art which every where abound in this lovely village. —— At- 
tended circus in the evening, and enjoyed the enjoyment of a vast tent-full of open- 
mouthed admirers, from all the country region round about. By-the-by, that was 
a cleverish reply made to the master of the ring, (what a melancholy laugh he had 
at the jokes which convulsed every body else ; perhaps he had heard them before,) 
by the clown of the night. He had been reproved for his profanity. ‘ What do you 
mean, Sir, by swearing inthat way?” ‘Swearing? J didn’tswear. ‘ Yes you did, 
Sir” (The master is always very polite to the clown.) ‘You employed an oath, 
Sir; you made use of the word damn, Sir.’ °T aint swearing to say ‘ damn,’ is it ?” 
‘Yes, Sir, it is swearing.’ ‘’T aint swearing to say mill-dam, is it?’ No, Sir, not 
to say ‘mill-dam.’ ‘ Then you’re a mill-dam fool!’ We were ‘off at the crack 
of the whip’ which rewarded this stereotyped mpertinence. . . . Our friend Saxg’s 
(‘ Goprrey Grant’s) ‘ New Law Dictionary’ is nearly as good as ‘ Puncn’s. The fol- 
lowing definitions will afford a taste of its quality: 


ae 
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AcTIon. —‘ Actions are of two kinds, civil and crimfhal. To lift your neighbor’s note at the bank 
is a civil action—very; but if you lift his shop, it is ‘shop-lifting,’ which is a criminal action, and 
a heavy offence against the laws of decorum and gravity. It isa rule of the law that‘ most per- 
sonal actions die with the person,’ and, vice versa, sometimes the person dies with the action; as 
where one, by accident or design, blows out his ‘ brief candle’ with a pistol or other summary extin- 
guisher. It was anciently held that ‘all real actions survive the person,’ but this doctrine was some- 
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what modified by Chief Baron SuHaxsPeare, (Jul. Ces., Act. u1., Sc. 3,) who distinctly affirms that 
the rule is only applicable to actions of a reprehensible character, or ‘ real bad’ actions. 


‘Tue evil that men do, live after them: 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 


‘Obstructing one’s ancient lights’ is a ground of action; but for ‘ obstructions of the liver’ no legal 
remedy has been devised, which seems an unaccountable omission of the law. If a man sell a horse 
and warrant him to be a ‘ good ’un to go,’ and it turns out that the beast has ‘no action’ to support 
the warranty, the warranty will support an action.’ 

BENEFIT oF CLearcy.— What is meant by this phrase is not very well understood. It does not 
appear to have any reference to the public advantage derived from ‘the stated preaching of the 
gospel,’ nor yet to allude to the revenue accruing to pastors from tithes, salaries, or ‘ clergy reserves.’ 
Benefit of Clergy is supposed to mean that merciful provision of the law which, having furnished 
judges and hangmen for the punis!ment of crimes (capital !) in this world, provides clergymen to 
assure the culprit that he may hope to fare better in the next. In short, no man hangs without the 


benefit of ‘the law and the prophets.’ 

Old Fuxter isn’t far from right, when he says in his ‘ Worthies:’ ‘ Strange that 
reason, continuing always the same, law, grounded thereupon, should be capable of 
so great alteration. ‘There certainly would be much less legal absurdity if lawyers 
only ‘stood to reason.’ . . . Ar Rochester, in the morning, as we emerged from 
the cars and took coach for ‘The Eugle’ hotel, the city, to our eye, appeared to have 
doubled its buildings in ten years. Long and well-built streets, full of life ; new and 
spacious hotels and public edifices ; rows and squares and streets, ‘that were not so 
before,’ these features filled the admiring eye of ‘ Old Knicx. It was delightful, too, 
to find ourselves at a hotel which we remembered, with pleasure, having visited afore- 
time ; nor were its comfort and luxury one whit diminished, but increased the rather, 
under the capable supervision of the present host ; in his own ample person the best 
exponent of the physical ‘ treatment’ which he administers to his guests. With agree- 
ble friends, we visited once more that loveliest of country cemeteries, sweet Mount 
Hope. As we have heretofore described the scenery, near and far, of this charming 
spot, we need only add, that in the chasteness of its monuments, in the variety of 
its ‘selectest spots,’ and in the beauty of the grounds and shrubbery, it fills the eye 
and wholly ‘ satisfies the sentiment.’ We took leave of Rochester, and the courte- 
ous friends who had rendered it so pleasant to us, with sincere regret. But one cir- 
cumstance let us mention, before we leave the city. As we were ‘ fetching a walk’ 
with a friend, in the early gloaming, toward the eastern extremity of the city, our’ 
steps were arrested by the piteous cries of a little boy: ‘Oh! father! father! 
father! dov’t, father!’ This piercing, piteous appeal continued, while blow after 
blow fell heavy and fast, with no accompanying word, until this deponent, who could 
endure it no longer, ‘ vociferated a remark’ that was somewhat denunciatory and at 
the same time slightly expostulatory. Now we trust that Mr. Brown, carpenter, who 
lives on the north-east corner of East and Main-streets, will hereafter remember that 
he was once a child; and that when he does think of it, he will listen in mercy to 
the agonizing cry of his own flesh-and-blood, lifted up in vain appeal against the 
cruel scourging of an unnatural parent. Did we well to be angry? ~We were away 
from our own little folk. . . . Mr.C , the distinguished agriculturist of Patterson, 
New-Jersey, was remarking recently to a lady-friend of his, that he could wish, 
for one, that the Latin terms used in agricultural chemistry and botany could be re- 
duced to English, so that their meaning might be more generally understood by the 
great mass of farmers, and persons fond of botany. ‘ Well,’ observed the spinster, 
‘I have changed all the Latin names in my herbarium to English ; all except two, 
and I could n’t find names for them.’ ‘ What were they, Madam” ‘ They was the 
‘Ory-Bory Allis’ and the ‘Delirian Tremens !’ - - + Tue lines on ‘ Pride of Birth, 
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or False Pretences,’ are precisely right in their inculeations, and ‘ express our senti- 
ments exactly.” We cannot however conscientiously commend the manner of the 
verse. The following are the most acceptable lines. It were well, the writer con- 
tends, if those who rely alone upon ‘ the deeds their fathers won,’ should thus reflect: 
‘Won nobly by my fathers’ valiant arms, 
Their glory round me spreads no dazzling charms ; 
*T’ was not my arm that in the battle-field 
Dread havoc dealt, and scorn’d the ground to yield : 
Then should D/now assume to share their fame, 
Whose noble deeds have left a deathless name? 
I, who have ne’er a single struggle borne, 
To gain the laurels which with pride were worn? 
Nay, poor indeed the rank, methinks, of those 
Who on the fame of others’ deeds repose; 
1’1] stand aloof, from all the world alone, 
And win a name, if I am ever known.’ 


We heard a sage remark in a stage-coach the other day, on our hitherward way to 
Saratoga. It was this: ‘It’s folks that makes a place.’ As was remarked at the 
time, ‘ There ’s a good deal o’ truth ‘into that ;’ a fact which any body can easily 
verify, whose good fortune it shall be to sojourn, even for a brief space, in the plea- 
sant village of Batavia, in the rich heart of old Genessee. There be ‘ folks’ there, 
whom we wot of, who would be ‘the making’ of any place in Christendom. You 
should have seen us, reader, when we issued forth from the hospitable domicil of our 
friend S , one balmy June morning, the jolliest of jolly parties, for a ‘ ball-play’ 
on the banks of the ‘ limping Tonawanda ;’ a stream in which, in 1826, there was 
caught a small ‘ pumpkin-seed’ with a hook ; but ‘ the fisheries’ in that meridian are 
now generally abandoned. At ‘Somerville Farm,’ where we were to ‘ pitch bat,’ re- 
sideth the Burkes; and of the young men and women who on that day played ball 
and ‘ kept tally ;’ who sumptuously pic-nic’d afterward on the lawn, under the thick 
shade of ‘ancestral trees ;’ who subsequently upon the green tripped it long and 
variously on ‘ the light fantastic,’ to the ‘instrumentation’ of glorious ‘Joe Burke of 
Ours,’ the second best violinist in Christendom ; who sang, and romped, and talked 
and laughed, and rode back again to the village on horseback, in wagons, or in chaises ; 
we say, of all those who on that day enjoyed these things, ’guess there isn’t one but 
what will say, at any given period hereafter, that ‘ That was a good time!’ ‘It 
was n’t any thing else ;’ and all we wish (for two) is, that there may be a similar 
‘ good time coming.’ But we can’t say any thing more about it now, because we 
‘must be a-going. . . . We have devoted some adscititious space elsewhere to Mr. 
‘ Purrer Horxins’ Matuews, and his late letter to the ‘ Newspaper’ of that keen 
wit, Doveias JerroLp ; yet we cannot withhold from our readers the following pas- 
sage from an editorial article in one of the later issues of the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ 
daily journal. The editor, in his supposititious case, has hit the humbug on the head : 





‘SINCE we extracted this letter for notice, we have seen it spoken of by one or two of our contem- 
poraries in terms somewhat worthy of its combined falsehood, stupidity, conceit and impudence. Its 
internal evidence as to facts gives us no clue to the identity of its author. He is simply an anony- 
mous American. For his own reputation he had better remain so, but for the credit of literary men 
in America, it is to be hoped that the authorship of such a letter may be fixed on one, that the oppro- 
brium may not be borne by the class. But we kuow of no one to whom the statements of the last 
portion of the letter will apply. What literary man is there who has been slandered all over the 
United States for his services in the cause of international copy-right? Who is this victim of scores 
of newspapers and Magazines? What man has been slandered by old KnicKerBocker five hun- 
dred times within eight years, because he has contended that English authors should be paid? Such 
aman must needs be known to literary men, if not to the world. We have heard of no such man. 
We can however easily account for the appearance of such a letter. Where the world will not 
acknowledge a man as a hero, his next recourse is to set himself up as a martyr. If he cannot com- 
pel admiration, he must needs try to win sympathy. With some men the craving monstrari digito 
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is so inordinate that it matters little if the finger be that of scorn. From such an one only could such 
a letter have emanated, certain as he must have been that at any time he could drop his anonymous 
veil, if indeed no kind friend, or kinder enemy, would volunteer to tear it from his unblushing face. 
If there be a man who has failed to attain a reputation by his literary efforts ; who is not able even 
to provoke the distinction of depreciating criticism; whose unsold volumes cumber the lofts of too 
creduloas publishers, and whose derided pretensions are quietly set aside alike by his peers and the 
public; whose opposition is disregarded, and whose assistance is dreaded; whose self-esteem is so 
enormous and his judgment so feeble, that in spite of a condemnation which would crush any other, 
he soars above the restlessness of vanity, in the regions of ineffable conceit; whose pertinacity 
reaches the verge of impudence, and whose self-confidence oversteps the bounds of arrogance ; and 
if, in addition to this, he had for years clung like an ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ upon the shoulders 
of the poor Srnpap of Copy-right, til] he had almost crushed the support upon which he had vainly 
mounted; and, unable to obtain offers from publishers himself, had held up the prospect of payment 
to others as a means of gratifying his petty vanity, by procuring him the notice of those who else 
would not have known of his existence; if there were such a man, to him, and to no other, should 
we look as the author of such a letter. Is there such a man?’. . . ‘This stupid slanderer of 
American book-sellers, authors and editors, says that ‘Public sentiment bas been enlightened upon 
the question of an international copy-right, and is not indisposed to its enactment.’ The public has 
been enlightened upon the question, but by whom? By those very American editors and authors 
whom this anonymous American thus shamelessly libels. The right of the matter has been set forth, 
and effectively too, in spite of the self-sufficient blustering of some few who thrust themselves forward 
as its particular champions, and brought it into ridicule and disrepute.’ 

Truth, every word truth! . . . We never heard of a more horrid death than one 
which was mentioned to us a few evenings since. Two men were watching in a 
blast-furnace. In the night a young man of their acquaintance called in for a few 
moments. They being weary in ‘ guarding’ day and night, agreed with him to 
tend the furnace a short time while they slept. While they were asleep, with their 
feet to the furnace, their friend was alarmed by the bursting of the clay funnel of 
the furnace, from which the melted ore, at ‘ white-heat,’ flowed over them, consuming 
their flesh to the bone! . . . Tuere is no such place as Buffalo — Buffalo is New- 
York ’” That was what we said to an excellent and esteemed friend, who had but 
recently swayed the metropolitan sceptre of that wonderful city, what time we were 
‘about town’ with him. It was precisely our thought. You walk about the wharves, 
and for a mile see sail and steam-craft of every degree, and many of them of the 
largest class, choking the very stream; while the smokes from the great steamers, 
going out or coming in, are continually seen trailing their long shadows over the 
waters of the beautiful harbor. Then look at the streets and buildings, public and 
private, and the life,the busy life, that pervades and fills them! It was like Gotham, 
for example, to see a large block of flour and wheat storage-buildings going up, and 
the full flour-barrels, which were to be stored, forming the supports to the successive 
scaffoldings of the masons. Main-street, for a mile and a half, is ‘ New-York all over,’ 
in its buildings, its bustle, and its various businesses. And did n’t the town look glo- 
rious, as surveyed by us, standing in the round-top of the noble steamer Henprick 
Hupson, Captain D. Howe, (a vessel which, in every internal and external attribute 
of excellence and beauty, is excelled, if at all, by only one boat on the Hudson,) as 
she swept out into the harbor, a little after night-fall? It was a scene to be seen, not 
to be written about. . . . Farners do not always continue inexorable, when a 
pretty daughter runs away with and weds a ‘ stage-artist.’ A friend tells us of a fair 
maiden who had been forbidden to marry an actor, and whose father was at first in- 
exorable at her disobedience ; but after having seen her husband on the stage, he 
relented, and forgave her, remarking: ‘ Well, I see you have not disobeyed me, after 
all ; for the man is not an actor, and never will be anactor!’ ‘The restoration, under 
the circumstances, was not very consoling! . . . Wuen an Epiror, like’ Josern 
R. Cuanpter, Esq., late of the Philadelphia ‘United States’ Gazette,’ retires from a 
station which he has held with the highest honor for thirty years and upward, it is 


meet that even a contemporary so humble as the Epiror hereof should express his 
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sympathy with the public at the loss they have sustained in being deprived of the 
intellectual labors which have so long instructed and entertained them ; and on his 
own behalf, to wish for one who never lost an opportunity to say an encouraging 
word for him or his, that unalloyed contentment and prosperity which he so well de- 
serves. Frienp! ‘may you live long and die happy!’ - - + We shall permit our 
fair correspondent of ‘ Locust Grove’ (who is also heard elsewhere in the present 
issue) to speak for herself, in her very easy and natural ‘ Poetical Epistle to the 
Editor’ She is a good girl, and shall not ‘lack advancement :’ 


‘I pray you, Sir, to pardon me the crime 
Of sending you a letter ‘ all in rhyme;’ 
For really, ’t is so very hard a thing 
For me to curb my fancy’s errant wing, 
And march along in sober guise with those 
Who tread the prim, plain, plodding path of prose, 
That I am absolutely forced, sometimes, 
Like surplus steam, to let off surplus rhymes. 


‘I know not how it is, but in my mind 

A wighty sense of inward power I find: 

I feel like one who bears a secret treasure, 

From which large draughts might be brought forth at pleasure. 
Or, hold! —a better simile I’ve found — 

I feel at present like a giant hound, 

Who, struggling with the cords by fate thrown o’er him, 
If once set free, would carry all before him: 

And what shall then this giant disenthral ? 

One word, one single word, will tell you all: 

It is ENCOURAGEMENT! —a gracious power, 

Whose gentle influence, like a summer shower, 

At once rewards the laborer’s by-gone toil, 

And draws new treasures from the grateful soil. 


‘*Not to admire is al] the art I know, 
To make men happy, and to keep them so ;’ 
So sang the poet; but —I don’t believe it! 
At least I would restrictedly receive it: 
Not to admire, of misery may be curable, 
But not to be admired is unendurable! 
You ’ll laugh at me, I know, and think ’t is plain 
That I am most intolerably vain; 
And in good sooth perhaps you may be right, 
For vanity ’s a sly, seductive sprite, 
That will creep in, do what you can to hinder ; 
For if you close the door, he'll scale the window ; 
And if you shut up doors and windows too, 
Leave but the key-hole open, he ’Il pop through! 


‘Yet does a something in our hearts reside, 
Which is not vanity — which is not pride ; 
A sort of feeling that pervades the mind, 
But yet can scarcely be by words defined ; 
A self-existent consciousness of power, 
Which circumstances neither raise nor lower ; 
A sense of what we are and what we dare, 
And what part Gop placed us on earth to bear. 
Might not this feeling in our hearts abide, 
And yet be neither vanity nor pride ? 
I think it might ; in fact, I know it might ; 
What do you think? I’m pretty sure I’m right. 


‘I fear you'll deem this rigmarole of rhyme 
A very great encroachment on your time, 
And think a stranger might have known much better 
Than trouble you with such a foolish letter ; 
But ’t is, perhaps, because I am a stranger, 
That you, my dear Sir, have incurred the danger ; 
For there is no one in this whole wide Jand 
T’ encourage me, or take me by the hand ; 
I have no literary friends at all, 
Who might my dormant powers to action call: 
And yet I feel within my inmost soul 
That I was born for some important rdle ; 
My heart is with a thousand feelings stirred, 
Unknown, undreamed of by the common herd: 
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And though ’t is true I cannot yet convey 

In ‘ words that burn’ the thoughts that o’er me play, 
I dare indulge the hope the time will come 

When, like an army at the sound of drum, 

The impatient words will rush to meet the thoughts, 
And stir the spirit with a trumpet’s notes !’ 


Very well: En avant ! Mademoiselle, and give us the first and best fruits of your 
intellectual strivings. Clever as is the foregoing, however, we must be permitted to 
say, that in general we prefer prose to verse ; especially from new contributors, who 
are testing their powers. - - - CLEAVELAND, rising celestially upon its wide bank, 
and looking off upon the broad expanse of Erie, blue-green as a robin’s egg, is a 
pleasant sight at first to see; and when at length you sweep by the long stone pier, 
with banners flying and martial music resounding, and ‘ enter up’ the town, as the 
Chinese have it, your best previous impressions are more than confirmed. The citi- 
zens or ‘ city’s fathers’ have had due regard to shade-trees ; beautiful they are, and 
abundant ; reminding one continually, in the wide and well-built streets, of umbra- 
geous New-Haven. Cleaveland is a very flourishing city. Its commercial position 
is preéminent ; its churches and other public edifices are in excellent taste; and its 
hotels, judging from the two which we visited, cannot well be surpassed. In going 
up the lake, the ‘ New-England House’ received us; and as we passed through its 
ample apartments, and surveyed its new and splendid furniture, we thought it would 
be ‘some time, and perhaps longer,’ before we should encounter a superior establish- 
ment. Yet on our return, we were taken to the ‘ Weddell House,’ an immense and 
quite tasteful architectural strueture, just then freshly opened. Like the ‘ New- 
England,’ it was at the time full. In the beauty of its situation, the spaciousness of 
its parlors and other apartments, the sumptuousness of its furniture and ‘ surround- 
ings,’ it must surely remain for the present unexcelled. We sat down at this house 
to the most luxurious dinner we ever discussed, save perhaps on special occasions at 
the unapproachable ‘ Astor; a dinner in which potables strove with edibles, and 
Barnum, the host, with both, to ‘ give the world assurance’ of such a repast as should 
equally gratify and astonish ; and we candidly admit that he ‘ had us there!’ Per- 
haps we might have been equally astonished by Mr. Scoviii, whose old-established 
house, as we had frequent occasion to hear, enjoys a deservedly wide reputation 
for comfort and good cheer. . . . We are glad to perceive, by a circular from the 
‘ Mottville Iron-Works,’ in Westchester county, that the ‘ Cast-Iron Revolving 
Chair,’ first suggested to the manufacturer by Mr. Joseru Curtis, of New-York, a 
gentleman whose devotion to the interests of common schools has been so justly and 
so generally commended, has been adopted in all the new and marty of the old public 
school-houses. A greater improvement over the common chair, in ease and comfort, 
and support where it is needed, could hardly be conceived. It is invaluable as a 
school-chair, as is its principle for a// chairs or sofas. ‘To Mr. Curtis has also recently 
been awarded the prize of one hundred dollars for the best system of ventilation 
extant; another important and healthful invention, to which we invite the public 
attention. . . . We can justify the poetical praises bestowed upon ‘T'uzedo 
Lake, in a late number of this Magazine. We have had the recent pleasure of 
spending a happy day on its sylvan banks ; whither we had been borne, through a 
lovely agricultural region, over the great Erie rail-road. There are few of the cheer- 
ful, joyous spirits, including the ‘ ministering angels’ who ‘ assisted’ at that perfectly 
pleasant pic-nic, but will remember it for many a long year tocome.. . . Lirs- 
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rary men, library-formers, book-sellers, and ‘the public generally,’ should bear in 

mind that the great ‘ Book and Stationery Trade-Sale,’ of Messrs. Banas, Ricuarps 

AND Piatt, commences on the last day but one of the present month of August. 

The catalogue is full and various; as we hope more particularly to indicate, in sea- 

son for our next number. . . . ‘Ha! ha! ho! ho!’ Perhaps, however, ’t won't 

seem so funny to you, reader; but we must tell you about a personage whose soubri- 

quet, as we were told, is ‘Oxtp Ben.’ He came on board ‘ the Henpricx’ at Cleave- 

land, with a ‘ jolly red face’ and an evident devotion to things spiritual. He was full ; 

by which term we mean, that there was no lack of fullness in his ‘ feeters,’ including 
the purple skin of his face and neck, even behind his red ears. It was a dreadfully 
hot night, and it was rather ill-advised therefore in some one to direct ‘ Op Ben’ to a 
state-room between the decks and opposite the boiler. None but the ‘fjnally con- 
demned’ can tell the more than Tophetian torments he suffered on that awful night. 
It was given to us to see him emerge upon the upper deck on the next morning. 
He was saturate. He was ‘limp. He was flaccid. The skin of his face and all 
around his neck, was corrugated, parboiled, shrunken. He walked with great diffi- 
culty, and seemed to breathe with a great deal more. He had been ‘taken in’ (toa 
very hot place) and completely ‘done for.’ ‘There was a speechless appeal, an eye- 
remonstrance, in his look, as he sank into a chair in the saloon, and faintly gasped, 
* Bran-bran-brandy-a’d-water |’ that was pitiful to see. When three tumblers had 
imparted returning vitality, he rose, and supporting himself by the railing of the bar, 
(for he was very weak,) he did, between the third and sixth tumbler, ‘name his views’ 
at large in relation to the utterly unreasonable temperature of the ‘ little hell’ he had 
occupied all night; interspersing his vehement comments with a ‘ blue streak’ of 
oaths, which gave a terrific effect to his denunciations. Oh! but he was ‘a sight to 
see, and a ‘greatsight’ more to hear! It must have taken much spirit to place ‘Oup 
Ben’ where he could begin de novo to ‘soak’ again; for he had been undergoing dis- 
tillation all night! . . . We have had placed in type, read, and corrected for the 
press, a reply by ‘C. A. B.’ to the article in the last * North-American Review,’ upon 
the writer’s critique of Professor Feiron’s ‘ Agamemnon,’ in a late number of the 
Knickersocker. Fearing, however, lest it should preclude our usual variety in 
these departments, we have been compelled to postpone its publication until the 
September number. - - + As we write, the Park Tuearre is undergoing important 
improvements and elaborate decorations ; and before these words, having attained to 
the dignity of type, shall have met the eyes of our metropolitan readers, many of 
them will have heard the new English prima-donna, Mapame Bisuor. We had the 
pleasure recently to hear her at a private party, and can safely say, that she has 
been excelled by no similar artiste for years, the admirable Mrs. Woop not ex- 
cepted. With an agreeable person, signal dramatic abilities, and transcendent vocal 
powers, she cannot fail to create an unwonted sensation. We are glad to welcome 
our old friend, and the public’s favorite, Mr. Broven, (who never was in so good 
voice as since his late return from England,) as an efficient auxiliary in the Park’s 
operatic company. . . . We saw but little of Detroit, for the reason that on our 
voyage up we arrived there early in the morning, and remained scarcely an hour ; 
but we employed that time in glancing hurriedly over the town. Detroit appears 
to a hasty observer a singular compound of the past and the present. It is beautifully 
situated : its streets are wide, but at so early an hour did not present a very business- 
like appearance. Several of the older and many of the more modern private mansions 
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have an unusual air of elegance and comfort ; and the churches, which struck us as 
very numerous for a town no larger than Detroit, are generally imposing, two or three 
eminently so. On our return, we arrived at the city at nine o’clock on one of the 
most lovely nights we ever saw. The town, beautiful ‘ by the light of the moon,’ 
slept upon the bank of the broad transparent river that reflected the moonlight in 
one unbroken sheet of silver; and there was not a sail that was not inverted per- 
fectly in the calm, silent water. Sorry were we to leave certain kind friends, who 
urged our stay in a town so famed for the beauty of its women, its generous hospitality, 
and its unaffected ‘ good society.’ We saw, for a few moments, several of the ‘ Young 
Bachelors’ of the place, who were making arrangements to celebrate their newly- 
formed society on the evening of the national anniversary, then close at hand. Let 
us hope they had ‘a good time.’ They could scarcely fail, however, for they were 
assisted by a sometime Gothamite, who is generally considered ‘ some’ in this meri- 
dian. May his shadow (and his substance) never be less! . . . Have you ever read 
a work called ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,’ just published by Messrs. Burcess, 
Srrincer anp Company? If you have not, don’t fail todo so. CHaries Lams has 
somewhere hit off the character of these vivid portraits, which are really drawn to 
the very life, and in the very manner of the age in which they lived. The ‘sweet 
Swan of Avon’ is not made to ‘ cackle like a goose,’ but himself and ‘ friends’ are 
actual living, breathing people before you. The volumes, we are informed, have 
already a wide sale. . . . We might say something of the river and Lake Saint 
Clair, and their flat, monotonous, yet occasionally picturesque banks ; but we wish you, 
reader, to come at once with us to the opening of Lake Huron, at Fort Gratiot. What 
a vast semi-circular sweep, on either hand, of those graceful shores! What a broad, 
deep, deep blue ocean is before you! The scene is like a vision of beauty, a com- 
pound of varied loveliness reflected from the Land of Dreams. That exquisite view 
can never fade, in a single fresh tint, from our remembrance. Long hours we sailed 
on that glorious lake ; and a more perfect season of delight, in a craft like the ‘ Hen- 
prick Hupson,’ with such a captain as Howe and such a steward as Ross, it would 
be difficult to conceive. We passed the great Saginaw and Thunder Bay, Presque- 
Isle, etc., and on a Sunday morning arrived at the great Straits which separate Lake 
Michigan from matchless Lake Huron. . . . Tat was not a bad retort which 
was made to a braggadocio who was boasting that every generation grew wiser 
than its predecessor. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘my father knew more than my grandfather, 
and I am certain I know more than my father.’ ‘Then,’ replied a waggish by- 
stander, ‘ your grand-father must have been a d——d fool!’ - - - Very deeply 
do we regret to be obliged to record the death of Josern C. Near, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, author of the ‘ Charcoal Sketches,’ and very many other admirably humor- 
ous writings. We knew him well. A child of genius; of the kindest heart; of 
most loveable qualities as a man ; a gifted, retiring gentleman —a true friend. Peace 
tohisashes! . . . ‘ M-1-c-n, Mich, 1, Mich-i, u-1, Michi-li, m-a-c-x, Michili-mack, 
1, Michilimack-i, N-a-c-K, nack, Michilimackinaw !’ When we used to be spel- 
ling that awfully hard word, we little thought ever to find ourselves ‘ on the spot ;’ 
but one pleasant Sunday morning the high bluffs and straits of Mackinaw rose on 
the sight. The top of the high land was projected out in strong relief by the sun, 
which lighted up, with a brightness almost intense, the white convent-looking fort 
that crowns the north-western height ; but a thin mist hid all the lower part from 
view. As we entered the Straits, this curtain of mist rolled gracefully down, reveal- 
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ing lilacs and peach and apple-trees, in the freshness of their early blossoms, and de- 
veloping the little crescent-settlement of Mackinaw, on the edge of the bay. We 
have landed ; and who ever saw such water! Thirty feet down you can see a shil- 
ling-piece as plain as if it were in your hand ; and as for the fish, of which you see 
hundreds at a time, all you have to do is to put down your hook, and place your bait 
at the mouth of ‘ your choice. ‘The ancient stockade-fences, the dandelions by the 
road-side, the quaint-looking old edifices, the Indian wigwams by the shore, and the 
gay aboriginals lounging lazily about ; the stores of ‘ Injun Kur’osities,’ the odd little 
church, with iron ‘ curlikews’ hanging under the weather-cock, like the segment of 
a dismembered tooth-drawing instrument; all these arrested attention. We were 
about to speak of the ‘ Arched Rock,’ a sublime frame to a lovely Huron-mirror, of 
the ‘ Sugar-Loaf, etc.; great and attractive natural curiosities, to which we were 
conducted by an accomplished officer of the United States Topographical Corps; but 
they bave already been described by several contemporaries of the press, who visited 
them shortly after we left. We were greatly obliged to Judge Aszorr, an old resident, 
a great traveller, and a most intelligent and entertaining gentleman, for many cour- 
tesies, for the examination of several rare curiosities, and for much valuable informa- 
tion, of which we shall avail ourselves hereafter. A like acknowledgment is due also 
to Mr. Harrina, the collector of the port of Mackinaw. It was pleasant to sit on the 
cool piazza of the old yellow-brown ‘ Mission-House,’ and watch the long lines of 
smoke on the distant horizon of the Huron, indicating the approach, for hours before 
they arrived, of the great lake-steamers. But the time to depart for the ‘ Saliste- 
maree, as we heard it called, at length arrived. - - - A FRIEND, writing from New- 
port, (Rhode Island,) says: ‘1 heard a very respectable ‘ bull’ here the other day. 
A lady had all her cherries stolen, in one night. The gardener was charging it on 
the robins. She was not to be ‘done’ in that way, and replied: ‘I guess they 
were two-legged robins!’ Probability certainly favored her conclusion!’ . . . AN 
old and faithful correspondent wrote us from the ‘ Hamilton House,’ at Fort 
Hamilton, during our late absence from town, as follows: ‘ After you have rambled 
about to your heart’s content, and the fierce heats of summer compel you to a rest- 
ing-place, just drop down to the ‘ Hamilton House,’ and see what Meine. can do 
for you. Is it hot in the dusty city? Here are cool breezes from old ocean direct. 
Do you want magnificent views of town and country, sea and harbor? Come here ; 
do you seek comfortable lodgings, a capital table, choice company, and a host who 
never grows weary in well-doing? Metneu tenders you all these. Pray come and 
see for yourself.’ ‘Thank you. If it is not too late, set a plate and arm-chair for us, 
and put the Heidseick in the ice as early as two o’clock in the afternoon! - - - Dur- 
inG the hour or two which we passed on board the ‘ Oregon’ steamer, while she was 
‘ wooding’ at Mackinaw, on her way to Chicago, we had the pleasure of meeting, 
among others of her distinguished passengers, Hon. T. Butter Kine, of Georgia, whom 
we had encountered before at the dinner given in his honor at the Astor-House, and 
from Ohio, a friend and correspondent in the person of Hon. Mr. Scuenck, His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Bess, and Hon. ‘Tuomas Corwin, the ‘ Wagon-boy of Ohio,’ as 
he is sometimes called ; and greatly did we lament our inability, in consequence of 
other engagements, to comply with a cordial invitation to increase by two the number 
of the Oregon’s passengers down Lake Michigan. Mr. Corwin’s expressive face and 
natural manner confirm all that has been said of the accessories of his eloquence. 
His wit and humor are proverbial. One anecdote of his, which we heard at Macki- 
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naw, we record here, because it admirably illustrates the potency of ‘ forms’ in po- 
litical meetings, and the absence of ‘ entoosymussy,’ as Byron would term it, in some 
partizan auditories. Mr. Corwiy, in the early part of his political career, had been 
addressing some ten or twelve thousand of his matter-of-fact fellow citizens, at a 
place called ‘ New-England Settlement,’ in the Western Reserve. He never made 
a better speech, nor uttered one more impressively, in his life; but it was not inter- 
rupted during its delivery by a single encouraging word or gesture ; and when it was 
finished, an awful pause ensued; until*a tall thin Yankee, on the outskirts of the 
crowd, rose and said, in a thin drawling voice: ‘ Mr. Chairman, I move that, in 
consideration of the spirited and patriotic speech of Mr. Cor-wing, this meeting give 
him three cheers.’ Another awful pause followed; when a little man jumped up 
on the other side of the crowd, and jerked out, ‘1 second that motion.’ The chair- 
man rose with great deliberation and dignity : ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you have heard 
the resolution: it is moved and seconded, that in consideration of the spirited and 
patriotic speech which we have heard from Mr. Cor-wine, this meeting proceed to 
give him three cheers.’ An irregular ‘ Hoorah !’ was returned, and then all was 
silence. The chairman rose again: ‘ The resolution, it should not be forgotten,’ said 
he, ‘contemplated three cheers ; you will therefore now proceed to give a second 
cheer ;’ and a second ‘ cheer,’ such as it was, was given ; and a third followed, with 
the same forms ; and the ‘large and enthusiastic meeting’ dispersed. - - + ‘A Dream 
of Youth’ has some merit, but it shows, and yet lacks, labor. Such poetry is ‘ made ;’ 
it does not come intuitively. The two verses which ensue, the opening one, and that 
descriptive of an old aunt at church, have some nature about them: 


‘ MustnG o’er the singing log ‘Then I saw my spinster aunt 
On the fire at eventide, With her ‘ good-as-you-are’ look, 
Slowly did a mental fog Peeping with an eye askant 
O’er me glide. From the book.’ 


Tuere is but one smoke that rises from a white man’s dwelling, in the long, long 
distance from Mackinaw to the Sault Ste. Marie, where Superior commences, 
through the long and picturesque Saint Mary’s, its journey to meet the chaste em- 
brace of Huron. On our passage up, countless river-islands; now and then two or 
three oven-like Indian wigwams, with the tawny occupants standing by the door ; 
long reaches of deep forest, with cone-like firs, like land-marks or mile-stones, mea- 
suring off the way; these were the predominant features of the scene, until just at 
dark we saw on our left the little settlement of ‘ The Sault,’ and heard the long per- 
vading roar of the rapids, and beheld the white foamy line which indicated their ter- 
mination in the forward distance. At the ‘Sault Ste. Marie Hotel, an admirable 
house, admirably kept and bountifully supplied by those courteous and kind hosts, 
Messrs. STEEVENS AND CorNWALL, we partook of a most delicious trout-supper ; and 
after a night’s sound sleep, in a clean sweet bed and a cool atmosphere, rose refreshed 
for a visit to the Portage, and to take a look at the waters of Lake Superior. It 
would have taken ‘ some dollars’ to have induced us to go over the boiling, rushing, 
foaming, tumbling rapids, where three persons, who exhibited more temerity than 
bravery, were but recently swallowed up and lost. Far pleasanter is it to fish a little 
below the ‘ Sault,’ hauling up the big trout as fast as the fly (the hook tipped only with 
the head of a worm,) touches the water. A Mr. P——, of Detroit, as we were in- 
formed, annoyed doubtless at the recently-discovered unproductiveness of the ‘ Old 
Settlers’ Copper-Miuing Company,’ into which, as we heard, he had not slightly 
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been ‘let in,’ did his best to force the obliging captain of the ‘ Saint Clair’ steamer to go 
away in the morning. But, as we ventured to predict, neither copper nor ‘ brass’ could 
avail to that end. Hour after hour, to which he had limited the captain, passed by, 
and ‘the party’ with whom ‘ Old Knick.’ was engaged in ‘ wiling the speckled prey’ 
still continued their sport. ‘ Hence we view,’ that the ‘ imperative’ is not always the 
best ‘ mood,’ even for one so selfish and ‘hard’ as a copper-man. ‘This was some- 
time a paradox,’ up at the Sault perhaps, yet we saw ‘the proof” But the ‘ Saint 
Clair,’ spouting its hot high-pressure breath, is off, and down the St. Mary’s. > - - Tue 
astronomers are getting dainty in their celestial acquisitions. Hencxe, the discoverer 
of the new planet Astrea, writes to ScuummMacueEr that he has discovered a new star, 
but that it is ‘not in a very rich part of the heavens!’ It is rather a poor affair, hav- 
ing ‘ only an hourly motion of about a second of time in right ascension.’ + - +, WHEN 
we left New-York, we saw Horace Greetey lying down by a North-river wharf, 
all covered with flour, perfectly helpless, unable to utter a single word, and rolling 
indolently about, in such a manner as we thought we should never see the Editor of 
the ‘ Tribune’ do. We said nothing; for there were other persons by, who were 
even more ‘interested’ than ourselves in what we saw. It was the ‘ Horace Gree- 
LEY’ canal-boat that, with some surprise, we beheld at the wharf; but it was a sur- 
prise still more agreeable, to meet our friend in propria persona, at ‘ The Sault,’ some 
twelve hundred miles from the building in which we daily officiated at our kindred 
and congenial labors ; fresh and frisky as an overgrown joyous boy, and full of ad- 
miration of the varied scenes of nature which we had enjoyed in common, before 
reaching ‘ Saltstemaree.’ What a delightful influence release from toil and change 
of scene have upon the soul of a man long in ‘ populous city pent!’ The last time 
we saw our old friend and contemporary, he was running down from the ‘ Mission 
House’ at Mackinaw to survey the Huron Sea-Serpent, which had made its appear- 
ance, for one night only, a little off shore. We could have sworn to him, as seen 
through a good glass ; but it was an illusion, that deceived ‘ the oldest inhabitant.’ It 
was simply an undulating wave. - - » We thought, while in the great ‘ Henprick 
Hupson’ steamer, on Lake Erie, enjoying, with a radiaut company, the brilliant 
moonlight nights on the outer piazzas of the state-rooms, or the pleasant dance or 
waltz, to inspiring music, in the long and beautiful Gothic cabin, (with such other 
‘addittaments’ as Captain Howe and Steward Ross knew so well when and how to 
impart,) ‘surely,’ we thought, ‘all this is wnique ;’ but to go on board the ‘ Saint 
Louis,’ the ‘ Oregon,’ and the ‘ Louisiana ;’ to see the ample space, the splendid 
furniture, the multitudinous panel oil-paintings, the abundant comfort and teeming 
luxury with which they abound; all this ‘gave the admirer pause ;’ and while he 
paused, some one whispered in his ear, ‘ You should see ‘ The Sultana ;’ ‘ to which 
thus’ Capt. Howe: ‘ Wait until you see my new steamer; we intend to beat them 
all!’ But what need can there be of ‘ beating’ such boats as those we have named ? 
Fortunately, the captains and their officers can’t be improved, ‘any how;’ so there 
is little fear of mutation in that quarter. Such masters as Corron, of the Oregon,’ 
of whom we had the pleasure to see much ; Howe, of the ‘ Hendrick,’ of whom we 
saw more; WHEELER, of the ‘Saint Louis,’ of whom we saw enough to convince 
us that he had few peers in generous frankness of heart and thorough knowledge of 
his business ; these, happily, with such codperators as BLoomer and Ross, can find no 
‘improved’ officers to ‘ push them from their stools.’ They would make the humblest 
steamer popular, and add an attraction to the best. . . . Tue favor of ‘ Z.,’ embo- 
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dying a graphic Limning from Split-Rock, awaits present insertion. . . Prrnars 
it would afford you a new idea of ‘Oxp Rosin,’ to hear it sung just as you are 
dropping to sleep in your state-room in a lake-steamer ; trolled out by some ‘ jolly 
boys’ sitting in the dewy morning-moonlight outside : 
‘ Tuey raised up the lid of the coffin, ‘ They take six jolly good fellows, 
And in it lay Rostn-THE-Bow ; And let them all staggering go, 
Dead, and laid out on the counter, And dig a great hole in the meadow, 
There lay old Rostn-tTuE-Bow "’ And in it laid Rosin-THE-Bow.’ 

We slid off into dream-land in the midst of a proposition to drink to the health of 
* Oxp Rosw’ in a julep made from the ‘ rich mint’ that grew on his grave ; and we think 
the resolution passed ‘measurably.’ . . . A DELIGHTFUL and memorable evening 
party, at the country-seat of a distinguished Buffalonian, was followed the next day 
by a second recent visit to Niagara. It is a scene to feel, not to describe. As we 
beheld the whooping billows of the rapids rushing to the awful brink, chasing each 
other, yet shrinking from the dread plunge, we thought of those who there had gazed 
in wonder and awe, even as we were gazing ;* of the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who, like those countless billows, had been swept onward toward the ‘ great 
gulf’ from which they ‘ terribly recoiled; but there was no arm that could avert that 
leap into the abyss of death! Again and again, and in all places, did we drink in 
the varied sublimities of the Great Cataract ; but we accord our preference, over all 
other views, to that which may be obtained from the deck of ‘The Maid of the Mist,’ 
a powerful and safe steamer, which plies on the green-and-milky river below the 
Falls. It takes its passengers directly up to the American and Horse-Shoe Falls; 
and as you pass from the bright ‘ bow of promise’ of the one, to the thick vapor and 
broad resplendent rainbow of the other, you become saturate with the dread sub- 
limity of the scene. No visitor has truly seen the cataract, in one grand coup-d@il 
who has not made this easy and safe excursion. The hotels at the Falls are greatly 
improved. Wuire, our first host of ‘ The Eagle,’ whose house was full to the roof, and 
whose wide reputation for kind courtesy and considerate attention to his guests is 
well deserved, made us quite at home and happy. ‘ The Cataract-House,’ kept 
by Wuirney, Jzrautp anp Company, which received us on our second visit, vast as ~ 
it is, is in perfect order; enclosing within its edifice and domain every thing that the 
heart of a visitor could fancy or desire ; including a rushing-water prison for almost 
every variety, and certainly ‘any quantity’ of ever-recurring fresh fish. Big as is 
‘ The Cataract,’ however, the present ‘ Eagle’ is to give place to a superb hotel, to 
be kept by Mr. Wuire, which will be almost twice as spacious! . . . We have 
received from Professor Tayter Lewis a communication for the present number 
of the Knickersocker. It is in reply to Mr. Brisrep, whom he charges with 
having ‘made an unprovoked and unjust attack upon himself in the course of a 
late review of Professor Fe:ton’s Agamemnon.’ Professor Lewis proposes to ‘ show 
the ignorance of his assailant ; to discuss briefly a suggested question in philosophy, 
which he thinks will have interest for some of the readers of the KnickERS0CKER ; and 
to expose, in its leading features, the style and scholarship of that school of which the 
reviewer of Professor Feuton may be regarded as a fair representative.’ He assures 
us that had he seen the article of Mr. Brisrep at an early date, a reply would have 


* Tue leaf from the Falls Register, containing W1LL1s GayLorp CLark’s well-known lines on the 
Great Cataract, has been stolen by some graceless autograph-hunter. We should like to look in his 
or her face when the manuscript is shown to a friend ! 
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been in readiness for our last number. We regret that in consequence of the press 
of matter we are compelled to defer it until September, when we hope to be able to 
give it an insertion. . . . Tat was most judicious advice which was given us at 
Niagara, by all means to take the Lake Ontario Route to Montreal. If you have 
not chanced to meet at Buffalo with the obliging agent, Mr. H. W. D. Brewsrer, 
drop in upon the rotund and courteous Niagara agent, Mr. E. Barner, at his office 
near the ‘ Eagle,’ and having purchased your ticket, proceed at once ‘ by rail’ to 
Lewiston, place yourself on board of the large and home-like “steamer ‘ Niagara, 
if she should be in port, and with Captain R. F. Cump, (as competent a seaman and 
as obliging and attentive a commander as ever trod a deck,) pass down the Niagara 
to old Ontario, and accompany him to Rochester, busy Oswego, dull Sackett’s-Har- 
bor, well-built Kingston, and not-very-handsome Ogdensburgh, whep you will take 
the ‘ British Queen,’ under the capable Captain Cuamperzain, who will steam you 
past the ‘ Thousand Islands,’ over the ‘ Long Sault,’ ‘ The Cedar’ Rapids and ‘ The 
Cascades,’ to Lachine, where you take coach eight miles, to beautiful Montreal, 
the coachman dropping you at Donnecana’s magnificent hotel about dusk on the 
evening of the third day after leaving Niagara. . . . THe paper upon ‘ Northern 
Mythology,’ in the present number, will arrest the attention and sustain the interest 
of the reader. It will be succeeded by an article on the ‘Eddasof Iceland,’ which 
will be found to be very attractive. From the same distinguished source whence we 
derive these valuable communications we expect soon to receive authentic sketches 
of ‘Life in Sweden.’ Proceeding from an accurate observer, in a position to be well 
acquainted with the men, manners, etc., of a country so little known in America, we 
anticipate for our readers a rare treat. . . . Tue picturesqueness and beauty of the 
‘ Thousand Islands’ in the Saint Lawrence cannot be exaggerated. It needs an appre- 
ciative and practised observer, like Mr. Henry J. Brown, the accomplished second 
officer of the ‘ Niagara’ steamer, for example, to indicate to the traveller the combina- 
tions of lovely views with which he himself has become familiar, and which he has 
taken tohis heart. With these timely yet sudden and most agreeable surprises were 
we imbued with the very spirit of the scene ; and to adopt the ellipsis of Mixon, it 
* Can never from our heart.’ 


When we had taken a reluctant leave of the ‘ Niagara,’ and the friendly officers who 
had made it a home to us, we entered the ‘ British Queen,’ and with hearts ‘ palpita- 
ting perplexedly,’ were borne over the ‘ Long Sault,’ over the ‘hell of waters’ of 
‘ The Cedars,’ and the snowy foam of ‘ The Cascades.’ Every thing was new, and 
wore a foreign airto us. The houses of the evidently-happy Aabitans, at regular and 
narrow intervals, all along the left bank of the St. Lawrence ; the carriage-trip from 
Lachine to Montreal, upon a fine road, whose left bank looked sheer down upon a rich 
champagne-landscape, such as we had supposed was only to be seen in a pictured 
panorama ; the entrance to the Stone City, through a narrow street, and along such 
odd-looking, low steep-roofed dwellings as are not elsewhere to be seen in Ame- 
rica ; all these make an ineffaceable impression upon the observer. . . . Our cor- 
respondents (‘any and every where’) must not expect us to answer all their letters, 
nor to pronounce at once upon all the articles sent us. It is a work of time to decide 
upon articles, and a matter of long time, frequently, to secure a place for accepted 
papers. The following references are to a few only of the communications received 
during our absence: ‘The Court of Love’ is accepted; ‘ Reiinion,’ ‘ First-Love 
Verses,’ and ‘ Vestal Fame’ are filed ; ‘ A chapter on Fallacies’ is welcomed to our 
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pages ; ‘J.C. S.’s poetical ‘specimens’ are not remarkable, and are respectfully de- 
clined ; ‘An Epistle’ is very easy-running, natural verse, but quite too long for pub- 
lication ; ‘ A thrilling Ballad,’ ‘ Morning,’ and ‘ Midnight-Musings of a Lone Student,’ 
are under consideration. ‘J. M. McK.,’ of K ——, must not permit us to give him 
the trouble to supply that which, if accepted, might yet remain for a twelvemonth 
awaiting insertion. We appreciate his obliging intentions, however, and shall be glad 
to serve his interests. . . . Wueruer one enters Montreal by land from Lachine, 
or by water from Laprairie, the scene will be forgotten by no true lover of the pic- 
turesque. By the former, you go up Nodtre-Dame-street, past the vast cathedral, 
that other admirable structure, the new Montreal Bank, and the English Church, 
and are landed at Donnecana’s, another imposing architectural ornament to the city, 
and as worthy of admiration for its interior as for its exterior; and this, as to the 
former, in a good many more senses than one. But of all that we saw, and felt, and 
enjoyed in Montreal ; the kind courtesies we received, the pleasant acquaintances we 
formed, the friendships we renewed, we must speak from time to time, ‘ as they shal 
comen into the minde.’ One thing we should not omit to say, for the benefit of 
our travelling readers, even now ; and that is, that for a hotel, commend us to the 
superb establishment of Donneaana. It is a sanspareil. - * We were reading 
a proof-sheet the other afternoon (thanks to Mr. Van Warr) in the pilot-house of the 
commodious and ‘ swift-sure’ ‘Zephyr’ steamer, (that blessing to all near-dwellers 
on the Hudson,) when we suddenly missed a bundle of copy. We had dropped it in 
hurrying to the boat. Of its contents we remember especially, ‘ Moluscous Musings,’ 
‘ The Love of the Beautiful,’ and ‘ Some Thoughts on the American Tract Society’s 
Crusade against the Sinof Dancing. Perhaps the person who picked the packet 
up may be induced to attempt to use its contents. We should like to see him try 
it— we should! * One word about Canada. We remember seeing, during 
the ‘ Patriot’ war, when ‘ Liberty not only reigned but poured’ on our northern 
frontier, frequent accounts of the marked disparity observable on the different 
sides of a dividing line between the American and English domain. Canada may 





then have been, as was represented, a poor Gop-forsaken country ; but we should . 


like to know now what would be thought of such admirably-built towns as Kingston, 
Brockville, ete., and of the general air of thrift and cultivation, in practical emula- 
tion of the American side, which the traveller sees along the Canadian border. As 
we were walking through Kingston, admiring its noble harbor, its superb architectural 
erections, and its long streets, in enduring stone ; and especially, when we looked 
down from ‘ The Mountain’ upon rich and picturesque Montreal, with its numerous and 
beautiful public edifices, we rejoiced that we were at peace with a province so near 
us, upon which, as upon the goodly possessions of a friend, we could look without 
envy or regret. - Wuar you want, S——, is mountain air and exercise. 
‘ General inertia,’ forsooth ; general fiddlestick ! You can certainly get two or three 
days to go up to the Kaiatskill Mountain-House ; and while you are in town, you can 
surely take an hour or two of capital exercise at the cool retreat of ‘ Graves’ Astor- 
Bowling Saloon,’ in Vesey-street, near Broadway; the most extensive and well-or- 
dered establishment of the sort in the world, and one which reflects honor (and health) 
upon the city. Try our ‘prescription.’ - - - Ir any man doubts the influence of the 
externals of religious observance upon the mind, let him enter such a cathedral as 
that at Montreal, and sit down with its ten thousand worshippers, during the per- 


formance of High Mass. The vast space, the lofty galleries, the scores of officia- 
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ting priests and their attendants; and above all, the solemn, melting music, filling 
the great edifice, and lingering along the arches of the roof, as if loth to die, until 
one’s heart and eyes overflow ; who can experience all this, and not feel that a 
place may almost ‘become religion?” The pictures; the massive crucifix; the 
altars, covered with votive offerings; the numerous confessionals; the chanting of 
the neatly-clad children in the aisles; all have their part in the great effect produced. 
Surely the Catholic religion can never cease to have new votaries while that ‘ first 
appeal which is to the eye’ holds its influence over the heart. . . . Inpia-Rusper 
is becoming a public benefactor. If any one, man or woman, doubts it, let him or 
her try one of ‘Day’s Patent Spring Boots. Nothing comparable to it in close-fit- 
ting elegance and ease ever clasped our pedal extremities ; and our lady-friends are 
all loud in their praise of the feminine article... . We passed recently, on 
one of the loveliest days that ever shone upon the earth, from the northern to the 
extreme southern end of Lake Champlain; and we can no longer wonder at the 
enthusiasm which the surrounding scenery awakens in every beholder. Out of 
Switzerland there is not a more magnificent ‘ frame-work of Gop’s heights’ enclosing 
any body of water in the world. The towering Adirondack mountains of New-York, 
in every variety of form, on the right ; the near and distant views of the two ranges 
of the Green Mountains of Vermont on the left, and the rich verdure of forest and 
cultivated field on either shore; these compose a variety of scenes so lovely, that 
we marvei much that Coxeg, or Duranp, or Taxsor, has not transferred some of them 
to canvass. Let us hope to see this want supplied in the next exhibition. - - - We 
think ¢his, now, as touching love of country. A man who truly loves his own coun- 
try must needs honor the man of another nation who loves his as well. We are 
an American; by ancestry, by birth, by feeling and affection. But when we were 
in Mr. Skerrerr’s new and very handsome Theatre at Montreal, (the ever-young 


‘and always attractive WaLLack, with a good stock company, embracing many ‘ old 


familiar faces, the Skerrett’s, Dvorr, De WaLopeEn, etc., from ‘Tue Park,’ were 
there,) and heard the enthusiasm which hailed ‘Gop save the Queen,’ by the entire 
company ;’ or when we listened to the national airs upon the beautiful ‘ Champ-de- 
Mars,’ or felt elsewhere, in refined provincial circles, the spirit which they awa- 
kened, do you suppose we did n’t honor the loyal feeling displayed? We ‘did n’t do 
any thing else!’ Nor can we think to-night of the wide-echoing rallying-cry which 
at this moment is heard from Ben Nevis to Ben More, welcoming the Queen of Eng- 
land to Scotland, without fancying that if we were there we might join in the chorus. 
Nor, so far as reciprocity or a lack of reciprocity of this feeling is concerned, do we 
care one straw. The simple question is, ‘Need an American love his own country 
less, because he sees the people of another nation love theirs as fervently? And 
may he not pay a tribute to the ‘ amor-patrie’ principle, without surrendering his in- 
dependence, or depreciating his own nationality?’ We say yes, because we think yes ; 
but we interfere with no other man’s opinion, American or English. . . . We trust 
that ‘R. J. T.,’ of C , (S. C.,) will believe that we sincerely and deeply sympa- 
thise with him in his ‘sad loneliness.’ But surely one so open as he himself evidently 
is to the influences of nature, cannot long be unhappy. Cheer up,man! The world 
is certainly not all flowers nor sunshine; but what then? Much of human suffering 
that arises from unchecked feeling may in a measure be averted. We who know it, 
say it. . . . R’s ‘Prose Poem’ was received too late even for the most limited no- 
tice. We shall refer to it on another occasion, if it does n’t become passé before we 
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have achance. . . . We have one word to say to northern travellers returning 
Gotham-ward by the way of Saratoga from Lake Champlain. After traversing 
Lake George, (is there such another in the world ?) visiting the commodious and luxu- 
rious ‘ Lake-House,’ by our ‘ Honorable State Member,’ Mr. Suerixt, and surveying 
the grand mountains thereabout which have ‘found a tongue’ to speak of famous 
events if our nation’s stormy days; you may find yourself arriving at Whitehall, at 
night-fall. After partaking, at the ‘ Clinton House,’ of an excellent supper and a nice 
bed, may it be your good fortune, as it was ours, to secure the quiet but most effi- 
cient aid of Mr. Park, and an active coadjutor in the person of Mr. Steevens, to 
send you gliding deftly on the canal to ‘ Dunuam’s Basin,’ and thence by swift and 
sure coach to Saratoga ; where, at the sumptuous ‘ United States,’ the polite and cor- 
dial Marvins stand with open heart and arms to receive you. Nothing can be more 
agreeable and various than the route which, in the discharge of a pleasant duty to 
the public, we have indicated. . . . SwenTerine one intensely hot day recently 
at Montreal, although seated in the airiest apartment of Donnecana’s beautiful hotel, 
we could not but long for a sight of our old friend Doctor Jacos Rasineau’s benevo- 
lent face, and a welcome to his luxurious Salt-Water Baths at the Battery, or those 
of his son Henry (hot or cold) at Desbrosses-street and the Astor-House. How little 
do we appreciate the easily-accessible enjoyments of our city, until absence and dis- 
tance deprive us of them! . . . We have a pamphlet, by Dr. Martin Gay, dated 
May twenty-ninth, 1847, claiming for Dr. C. 'T. Jackson, of Boston, the discovery 
of the application ef the ‘Letheon,’ or sulphuric ether, with quite an array of docu- 
ments to that end; but we have also before us, in the Boston ‘ Medical and Surgical 
Journal’ for the twenty-first of July, a letter from Dr. E. E. Marcy, an eminent phy- 
sician of Hartford, (Conn.,) in which proof, by animpeachable affidavit, is given, that 
to Mr. Horace We ts, of Hartford, is due the whole discovery of the fact, conceived 
and acted upon by him, ‘that protoxide of nitrogen, when inhaled, possesses the 
property of destroying pain during surgical operations.’ Now. ‘ who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?’ . . . Aun! ‘8S. P. D.,’if we could but do ourselves the pleasure to 
come on to B , in fulfilment of our promise to the ‘ fayre ladye!’ Observe how 
far we have travelled of late. But perhaps there is still the ‘ good time coming.’ 
Let us at least hope so. - . . Once more upon our beloved Hudson! And as we 
speed over its tranquil bosom, in one of its noblest floating palaces, we drink in, and 
although for the thousandth time, with a new delight, the loveliness and grandeur of 
the scenery of its shores. No wonder that Georrrey Crayon returned to it, after all 
his wanderings in distant lands, with a heart-felt preference for it over all the other 
rivers in the world; that he caught ‘ new life while bathing in its ample billows and 
inhaling the pure breezes of its hills.’ Ever strait-forward, ‘in simple, quiet, majes- 
tic, epic flow ;) with ‘no specious, smiling surface, covering the dangerous sand-bar 
or perfidious rock ; but a stream deep as it is broad, and bearing with honorable faith 
the bark that trusts itself to its waves.’ And in good keeping with the Hudson is 
such a steamer as the ‘Isaac Newron.’ Its vast proportions ; its sumptuously-fur- 
nished cabins; its long colonnades of ample and gorgeous state-rooms; the richness 
and abundance of all its appliances of luxury and comfort ; including a table that 
' would make Apicius smack his lips; and last, although far from least, the ability, 
attention and courtesy of the captain and his officers; all these, as we have said, 
seem to belong to, certainly they are well associated with, our noble river. But 
let us to bed betimes ; so that happily we may awake in the morning-gloaming, as 
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we pass by Doss’s, and look forth over the T'appaan-Zee upon the white mansion 
gleaming among the trees on the verdaut bank, where repose the little people whose 
hearts shall bound as lightly within two hours as do those at this moment of the hap- 
pily-returned wanderers. . . . Tue ‘geological’ paper of our New-Haven cor- 
respondent is quite too long,and not altogether suitable to our pages. ‘The writer 
seems very fond of petrifactions: we wish he could see what we examined in the 
hospitable Judge Assort’s collection at Mackinaw; a petrified oak-knot, in the 
transition state. It was entirely stone outside, but deeper down it grew more and 
more woody. ‘ Curious, isn’t it?’ . . . ‘THere was a little gathering at the pretty 
and flourishing village of Saugerties, among the Kaitskills, the other day; mingling 
and combining, as part and parcel of that iron town, blast-furnace, dam-building, 
stream-bridging, and other cilizens; among them, as a representative of literature, 
our friend Keess, of ‘ Cootey, Kerse anp Hit.’ Among the ‘ sentiments’ was this : 


‘Tue VILLAGE oF SauGERTIES: May her furnaces be blasted and her streams be dammed !” 


This was at first thought to be rather impudent, but the people were not long in 
‘taking.’ . . . THere’s something almost dreamy, now and then, that comes over 
us (as we sit seribbling or proof-reading,) about our recent trip. Vast lakes, of bluest 
water ; hospitable western friends, with hearts as big as their lakes ; lonely rivers, 
with picturesque Indians skimming over them in their birch canoes ; rushing rapids 
and tumbling floods ; speckled trout, dangling by a hair; pine groves, with their soft 
and soul-like sounds ; these now, as we 
—— ‘sit in reverie, and watch 


The changing color of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind,’ 


rise like a ‘ palpable vision’ to the view. It is a late hour of a stormy night; and at 
this moment we can see the tall swarthy captain of ‘The Henprick,’ ‘’way out yon- 
der,’ say in Thunder-Bay, on the Huron, looking down from his eyrie into the pilot- 
house, with : ‘ How does she head?’ ‘ No’th-east be-no’th, half-no’th” ‘ Give her 
a pint more west.’ ‘ Ay-ay, Sir’ ‘ Handsomely.’ ‘ Handsomely, Sir!’ . . . Dogs 
the ‘ American Literary Emporium’ pretend to be aii original work? It has four 
uncredited articles in its last number which appeared originally in the Knicker- 
BockerR.. . . ‘W.’ is wrong. Mr. Ricuarp Grant Wuire is the author of the 
exposé of * Purrer Hopxins’ in the ‘ Courier and Enquirer.’ 


»*, Tue following New Publications have been received; but the prolonged stay of the Eprror 
from town has prevented any other notice of them than this brief record of their titles: From 
Messrs, Harper AND BroraHers: ScumiprTz’s ‘ History of Rome ;’ ‘Men, Women and Books,’ by 
Lereu Hunt; Russexw’s ‘New-York Class-Book ;’ ‘ Lours the Fourteenth and the Court of France 
in the Seventeenth Century,’ by Miss Parpor; ‘ Boy’s Summer Book,’ ‘The Good Genius,’ ete. 
From Messrs. WILEY AND Putnam we have: Cartwriacut’s ‘ Hints to Young Architects ;’ LreBre’s 
‘ Agricultural Chemistry ;) ‘Modern Painters,’ by a Graduate of Oxford; TyLEr’s ‘Germana and 
Agricola of Tactrvus ;’ an ‘ Alphabetical Drawing-Book,’ and Parts Three and Four of ‘GcetTue’s 
Autobiography.’ Messrs. APPLETON AND Company have published: ‘The Life of Mrs. GopoL- 
PHIN, by Joun Evetyn,’ and ‘Rowan’s Modern French Reader ;’ and we have also the following : 
WeERNER’s ‘ Guardian Spirits, aCase of Vision into the Spiritual World,’ published by Joun ALLEN; 
‘Conversations in Rome, between an Artist, a Catholic, and a Critic,’ by W. E. CHANNING; CrosBy 
AND NicHoxs, Boston. Smita anv Zumpt’s ‘ Cassar,’ LEA AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia; Dewry’s 
‘ Discourses on the Nature of Religion, and on Commerce and Business, with Occasional Discourses ;’ 
C.S. Francis anp Company. We acknowledge from‘ J. R. R.’ a copious and correct catalogue of 
the ‘Delta-Phi Society,’ including the names of our deceased members as well as those of the living. 


We have also the ‘ New-Englander’ and ‘ Southern Quarterly’ Reviews, and the ‘ Union Magazine,’ 
to all of which we hope to refer hereafter. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Susscrisers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to JoHN ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Witurams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 


designs. 
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